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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Legislature 


i igo month of April did not witness, 
as generally had been expected, 
the final adjournment of the New 
Hampshire Legislature of 1923. On 
the second day of the month the Su- 
preme Court answered the questions 
submitted to it by the Legislature in 
regard to the constitutional limits 
upon taxation; saying, in effect, that 
the continued presence in the Consti- 
tution of the word, “proportional” 
which the voters refused, in March, 
to eliminate by amendment, makes it 
impossible for the Legislature to levy 
graduated taxes. 

This decision by the court made it 
necessary for the Ways and Means 
committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives to revise once more its tax 
reform program, which previously had 
suffered from the negative vote of the 
people on the constitutional amend- 
ment. This necessity, coupled with 
the further fact that the making up of 
the principal appropriation bills had 
to await action on the revenue 
raising measures, has been the main 
cause of the protracted session of the 
General Court; but another factor 
contributing much to the delay has 
been the evil of absenteeism, which 
is noticed especially when the time 
arrives for final action on important 
disputed matters, the Constitution 
requiring a two-thirds vote for valid 
action in the presence of less than 


two-thirds of the total membership of 
the House. 

The open warfare between the 
Republican Senate and the Demo- 
cratic House continued during the 
month, the upper branch _ killing 
various “platform” bills sent up by 
the other party from the House, in- 
cluding the abolition of the woman’s 
poll tax and a number of “home rule” 
measures. The House also decided 
that it was “inexpedient to legislate” 
as to more than a hundred proposed 
acts during April, prominent in this 
list being practically all of the new 
state highway lay-outs asked for from 
all sections. The “budget” bills came 
in from the House Appropriations 
committee at the end of the month 
and carry a total of a little more than 
sx million dollars for the running 
expenses of the state from July 1, 
1923, to July 1, 1925. The only large 
special appropriation to meet the 
approval of this committee was one 
for $400,000 to make very necessary 
increases in the capacity of the State 
Hospital. 

An interesting proposition making 
its appearance at the very end of the 
session was the request of officers and 
graduates of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and _ the 
Mechanic Arts at Durham that its 
name be changed to the University 
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Important Appointments 


pag the month the Supreme 
Court named Colonel Edwin C. 
Bean of Belmont as chairman of the 
state tax commission in place of form- 
er Governor Charles M. Floyd of 
Manchester, deceased. Mr. Bean has 
served in the State Senate and re- 
signed as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in 1915 to accept 
election as Secretary of State, holding 
the latter position until the present 
year. He has had agricultural, mer- 
cantile and banking, as well as official, 
experience. 

Another appointment of the month 
was made by Governor Fred H. 
Brown and was that of Irving A. 
Hinkley of Lancaster as attorney 
general in the place of Oscar L. 
Young of Laconia, incumbent since 
1918, term expired. The appointment 
of Mr. Hinkley, who is the youngest 
man in many years to hold the 
position, came as a surprise, as he has 
not been prominent in politics and 
was not one of the many Democratic 
lawyers mentioned in the press in 
connection with the place. He is a 
member of the prominent North 
Country law firm formerly headed by 
the late Senator Irving W. Drew and 
having the late Governor Chester B. 
Jordan and Judge George F. Morris 
of the federal courts among its mem- 
bers. 


Grand Army Encampment 


. ne 56th annual encampment of 
the Department of New Hamp- 
shire, Grand Army of the Republic, 
was an event of April in Concord, 
the occasion being honored by the 
presence of the national commander- 
in-chief and other distinguished guests 
and the patriotic organizations affili- 
ated with the G. A. R. holding their 
annual conventions with a_ large 
attendance. There are now less than 


1,000 surviving members of the Grand 
Army in New Hampshire, 
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News Notes 


URING the month Governor 

Brown issued proclamations for 
Fast Day, April 26, and for Arbor 
Day, May 11. The former holiday 
witnessed, as usual, the opening of 
the baseball season in the state and 
the chief annual function of the year, 
at Nashua, of the Scottish Rite 
Masons of the state, who announced 
their intention to proceed at once 
with the erection of a magnificent 
home for their order in the Gate City. 


| pap won to arouse public interest 
in Concord in the _ tercentenary 
celebration this year of the settlement 
of New Hampshire led to a decision 
to transfer the formal literary excer- 
cises in observance of the occasion, 
including an oration by President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth College, which 
were to have been held at the state 
capital, to either Portsmouth or 
Dover. 


N interesting state report made 

public during the month was that 
of the temporary fuel administrator, 
Burns P. Hodgman, of Concord, who, 
during his brief service of two 
months, brought into the state 40,000 
tons of coal at an administrative cost 
of a cent and a fourth per ton. In the 
detail of this remarkably successful 
work Mr. Hodgman had the assistance 
of Miss Mary A. Nawn, from the 
state public service commission. 


Shee Republican Club of the legis- 

lature, at its last meeting of the 
session, enjoyed an address by former 
Governor and Congressman Samuel 
W. McCall of Massachusetts, whose 
New Hampshire connections are 
many. He took a position in strong 
support of President Harding’s advo- 
cacy of participation by this nation in 
the world court. —H, C, P, 

















A memorial of trees is the most beautiful of War Memorials. T 
Sweeney Auxiliary Unit of Manchester planted forty-eight Memorial trees in Stark 
Park last spring. 





Then Henry J. 
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The American Legion, a New Hampshire Asset 


HEY had gathered in Paris, a group 
of the finest men the American 
Army produced, for the purpose of 
discussing the betterment of conditions 
for the A. E. F. in France. Young 
Colonel Roosevelt was there, and Major 
Eric Fisher Wood, and many others 
whose names are well known, and as they 
talked one thought was uppermost in the 
minds of all. Very soon they and their 
men were to go back into private life. 
Gradually the bonds which held them 
together in such splendid fellowship 
would grow weaker and the vast power 
of co-operation which had accomplish- 
ed such miracles in war would never be 
turned into peace channels, unless...... 
The alternative was the idea out of 
which grew the American Legion. 
The meeting at the Allied Officers 
Club in February, 1919, was followed a 


month later by a caucus at the Ameri- 
can Club in Paris to which were sum- 
moned delegates from all branches of 
the army, representing all parts of the 
United States. And here New Hamp- 
shire Legion history begins, for Major 
Oscar Lagerquist of Manchester wag 
New Hampshire representative at the 
conference, and Major Frank Abbott 
was also present. These men brought 
back to the United States when they 
came an enthusiasm for the new or- 
ganization and a willingness to work 
hard for its success. Perhaps that is 
one reason why New Hampshire beat 
the entire United States in the matter 
of organizing, chartering the first state 
Legion organization in the country. 

The first Legion meeting in New 
Hampshire was held at Manchester on 
May 5, 1919, This meeting was call- 








Major Cain addressing the crowd at the Weirs. 
hearers the photograph shows Governor A. O. Brown, General Edwards, Dr. R. O. 
Blood, and Lemuel Bowles, National Adjutant of Legion. 


ed by Major Frank Knox for the pur- 
pose of sending delegates to the nation- 
al caucus at St. Louis. Forty-seven 
representatives were present at that 
meeting, and they selected the follow- 
ing delegates: Major Frank Knox of 
Manchester, who was elected chairman 
of the New Hampshire State Branch 
Temporary Committee of the American 
Legion, Jeremy Waldron of Ports- 
mouth, Walter J. Hogan of Manches- 
ter, George Fiske of Manchester, John 
Santos of Manchester, Arthur Trufant 
of Nashua, Hervey L’Hereaux of Man- 
chester, William J. Murphy of Man- 
chester, C. Fred Maher of Laconia, H. 
E. Deschenes of East Jaffrey. 

The St. Louis caucus increased the 
enthusiasm of the delegates and, like 
able business men that they were, they 
lost no time in putting that enthusiasm 
to work. Before they had reached New 
Hampshire on their return trip, they 
had a plan all outlined for the organiza- 
tion work in the state. The Legislature 
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Among his distinguished 


had appropriated $10,000 for the pur- 
pose of providing a Welcome Home 
Celebration for the boys. Major Knox 
went to Governor Bartlett and asked 
that the money be turned over to the 
Legion. The Governor and Council 
granted the request; the Legion used 
part of the money for a Welcome 
Home Celebration at the Weirs in Aug- 
ust; the rest of the money went for or- 
ganization. 

Under the able direction of Major 
Abbott, the organization progressed by 
leaps and bounds. Laconia, organizing 
on April 6, carried off the first charter. 
Then in quick succession came the 
Henry J. Sweeney Post of Manchester, 
the James E. Coffey Post of Nashua, 
the Gordon-Bissell Post of Keene. By 
the middle of August forty-two posts 
had been chartered with a total mem- 
bership of 3,000 members. 

The first state to organize, New 
Hampshire was also first to hold a state 
convention, Thijs took place at the 
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These men represent two kinds of New Hampshire Legion Post. 
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Kimball 


A. Wilbur 


Greene (left) is commander of the post at Greenville, a small town post which is a 
force in community affairs. Dr. H. H. Aimsden (right) commander of the Concord post, 
leads an equally influential city organization. 


Weirs, August 26, 27, and 28, 1919; and 
General Clarence R. Edwards was the 
guest of honor. The camp ground at 
the Weirs has for many years been the 
rallying place of the New Hampshire 
Veterans’ Association, an organization 
composed of veterans of the Spanish 
War and the Civil War. The gather- 
ings had been losing interest of late be- 
cause of the rapidly thinning ranks of 
the members. But now comes the 
American Legion, to carry on in the 
spirit of the old soldiers, and to con- 
tinue the annual encampment, at the 
Weirs, “New Hampshire’s School of 
Patriotism.” It is a thought which 
grips the imagination. 

The 1919 convention drew up consti- 
tution and by-laws, established head- 
quarters at Concord, elected delegates 
for the national convention to be held 
at Minneapolis in November, passed res- 
olutions favoring adjusted compensation, 
and elected the following permanent of- 


ficers: Commander, Orville E. Cain of 
Keene; Sr. Vice Commander, Frank A. 
Quigley of Wilton; Jr. Vice Command- 
er, Alan B. Shepard of Derry; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frank J. Ajbbott of 
Manchester ; Quartermaster, Charles W. 
Buzzell of Lakeport; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
James P. Hartigan of Rochester; Chap- 
lain, Rev. William H. Sweeney of Til- 
ton. 

These state conventions have been held 
regularly since that time. The second 
convention recorded 78 legion posts; in 
1921 there were 80; and in 1922, 82. 
The officers elected in 1920 were: Com- 
mander, Reginald C. Stevenson of Exe- 
ter (re-elected); Sr. Vice Commander, 
Dr. Robert O. Blood of Concord; Jr. 
Vice Commander, Joseph Edwards of 
Derry; Adjutant, Frank J. Abbott of 
Manchester; Chaplain, Rev. William H. 
Sweeney of Tilton; Quartermaster, 
Charles W. Buzzell of Laconia; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Aldo B. Garland of Mil- 

























SOME SNAPSHOTS 


A parade,—the tramp of march- 
ing men and the sound of military 
bands,—never fails to. stir en- 
thusiasm and patriotism. Under 
the auspices of the Gordon-Bissell 
Post the ex-service men of Keene 
paraded on Labor Day, 1919. 


(Above) The reviewing stand 
at the Weirs. Governor A. O. 
Brown stands at the center of the 
group. 


(Left) The City of Keene has 
been generous to the Gordon-Bis- 
sell Post, giving it not only this 
beautiful home but also money for 
its maintenance. 

































OF THE LEGION 
h 


A delegation from the Henry J. 
Sweeney Auxiliary of Manchester 
attends military funerals. The 
delegation is made up largely of 
“gold star” mothers. The Henry 
Sweeney Auxiliary of Manchester 
J. Sweeney Unit is the only Unit 
in the state to have adopted a uni- 
form which is worn in parades and 
on occasions like this. 





(Above) Commander Walker at 
the head of his Company. 


(Right) The Henry J. Leclair 
Post won first prize in the parade 
which celebrated Greenville’s fif- 
tieth anniversary. This float did 
the trick, 
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ton. Those chosen by the 1921 conven- 
tion were: Commander, Robert O. 
Blood of Concord; Sr. Vice Command- 
er, Charles S. Walker of Keene; Jr. 
Vice Commander, Neldon T. Wright of 
Portsmouth; Adjutant, George W. Mor- 
rill of Concord; Judge-Advocate, 
Maurice F. Devine of Manchester; 
Quartermaster, Charles W. Buzzell of 
Laconia; Historian, George W. Mor- 
rill of Concord; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Thomas S. McPolin of Wilton; Chap- 
lain, William H. Sweeney of Tilton. 
The 1923 officers elected last year 
are: Commander, Charles S. Walker of 
Keene; Sr. Vice Commander, William 
E. Sullivan of Nashua; Jr. Vice Com- 
mander, Joseph H. Killourhy of La- 
conia; Adjutant, George W. Morrill of 
Concord; Judge Advocate, Maurice F. 
Devine of Manchester; Quartermaster, 
Charles W. Buzzell of Laconia; His- 
torian, Rev. B. F. Black of Wolfeboro; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Frank N. Sawyer of 
North Weare; Chaplain, Rev. William 
H. Sweeney of Tilton. 

It is impossible to estimate the value 
of these conventions, both as a means of 
establishing Legion policy for the state 
and as an opportunity of strengthening 
the unity and comradeship which is the 
foundation of the Legion. 

In such fashion then, the New Hamp- 
shire Legion was formed and _ has 
grown. It has not all been easy. The 
initial spurt of enthusiasm has flagged 
at times; the industrial troubles of the 
state have taken their toll of members; 
and the unfortunate misunderstanding 
on the part of the public in regard to 
the bonus legislation has undoubtedly 
had its effect also. But the Legion is 
making its way. A report from na- 
tional headquarters as this article is 
written places New Hampshire fourth 
in the race for the best record of in- 
creased membership. By the time the 
magazine is in print it may be first in 
the list! 

To go into details about the work of 
the American Legion as a whole would 
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require more space than could possibly 
be alloted to a single article. The best 
energies of the organization are at pres- 
ent directed toward the welfare of the 
disabled. It has been through its 
efforts that Congress, inclined some- 
what to short memory about the boys 
in the hospitals, has passed such legisla- 
tion as the Sweet and Wason bills. The 
consolidation of the various govern- 
mental welfare boards into the United 
States Veterans Burezu is Legion work. 
Here in New Hampshire many a piece 
of beneficial legislation, including that 
which increased the state war ‘gratuity 
to veterans from $30 to $100, has been 
introduced and enacted through the in- 
strumentality of the Legion. 

Another important phase of the work 
is education—education for American- 
ization. In this the Legion works in 
close co-operation with the National 
Bureau of Education. 

The summer training camps where 
young men are given elementary mili- 
tary training are sponsored by the Le- 
gion. Major Blood is in charge of the 
work in New Hampshire and Major 
Cain is also active. Three courses are 
given and a boy completing the three 
courses receives a commission in the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 

The work of the Legion is keeping 
green the memory of the boys who died 
“over there’ needs no comment. To 
put more solemn significance into 
Memorial Day; to give the boys and 
girls of the country a glimpse of the 
real meaning of patriotism; to make 
them love the flag so much that they 
would die for it—these are among the 
most sacred trusts of the Legion, 
whether it be the great national body or 
a tiny post in a little village. 

In the main tasks of the Legion as 
a whole, New Hampshire has co-operat- 
ed splendidly. But that does not tell 
the whole story. For the measure of 
the value of the individual post comes 
in its value as a community asset. Ap- 
plying the test to New Hampshire posts 
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A Group OF PROMINENT LEGIONNAIRES 
Front Row: Neldon T. Wright of Portsmouth; Dr. Robert O. Blood of Concord; 


Dr. Charles S. Walker of 


Keene. 


Back Row: Maurice J. Devine of Manchester; George W. Morrill of Concord; 
Rev. Wm. H. Sweeney of Tilton. 


one is surprised and gratified at what 
has been accomplished; and the future 
looks even brighter. An unselfish or- 
ganization, working for clean politics, 
for community welfare, giving a lift 
here to the boy scouts, and there to a 
charitable society,—what cannot such an 
organization accomplish? 

To take just a few examples: the 
Newport post, R. A. Shedd, Command- 
er, presents a silver loving cup annually 


in an athletic contest between the Stevens 
High School of Claremont and the New- 
port High School; the Exeter post, J. 
A. Tufts, Jr. Commander, recently dedi- 
cated a most beautiful war memorial 
designed by that distinguished son of 
Exeter, Daniel Chester French; the 
Warner post, Henry H. Hall, Com- 
mander, rendered valuable assistance in 
building the road on Mt. Kearsarge and 
built a shelter on the summit; the Green- 
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ville post, A. 
Wilbur Greene, 
Commander, 
brought to the 
town the moving 
picture, “The 
Man Without a 
Country;” the 
Pittsfield post, G. 
E. Freese, Com- 
mander, is res- 
ponsible for the 
organization of a 
flourishing Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; 
the Contoocook 
post, John Carr, 
Commander, 
although the 
youngest post in 
the Department, 
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care to pay a 
small sum _ for 
the use of the 
privileges; the 
Berlin post, H. 
B. Moreau, Com- 
mander, took ac- 
tive part recently 
in the — school 
graduation exer- 
cises of the town; 
the Laconia post, 
J.P. Pitman, 
Commander. 
raised a cons‘der- 
able amount of 
money to help 
the State Hospi- 
tal, and was one 
of the first posts 


of the state to 
handled the ad- hold a “Dad’s 
advertising for Night ;”’ the Man- 
the community ee Mean ‘ee Hes Vo tees chester post of 
Fourth of July pC; ©; Meacham of the Riley V. Strong | Manchester, _O. 
Celebration last flourishing post. A. Lagerquist, 


year and brought 

thousands of people into the town, this 
post also holds monthly smokers to 
which the men of the town are invited; 
the Canaan post, Dr. P. W. Wing, Com- 
mander, is actively behind the boy 
scouts of the town; the North Strat- 
ford post, L. E. Barnett, Commander, 
sponsors worth-while lectures, among 
them one by Donald Macmillan; the 
post at Woodsville, P. N. Klark, Com- 
mander, promotes athletics and provides 
each Christmas a dinner and party for 
the poor children of the town; the Mil- 
ton post, C. E. Tanner, Commander, 
has distinguished itself by prompt ac- 
tion in emergencies like fires and drown- 
ing accidents ; the Greeneville post, A. W. 
Greene, Commander, plans a series of 
band concerts for the town this summer; 
the Claremont post, J. T. Townsend, 
Commander, has helped stage two Safe 
and Sane Fourth of July Celebrations; 
the Wilton post, Joseph Hurley, Com- 
mander, makes its rooms a gathering 
place for all the men of the town who 


Commander, 
held a benefit for the Children’s Aid and 
Protective Society and is planning to 
bring the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to Manchester for a concert this sum- 
mer; the Concord post, Dr. H. H. Ams- 
den, Commander, holds each year on the 
Sunday just preceding Armistice Day, 
an impressive memorial service to which 
all the town is invited. One could go 
on indefinitely, for there is not a post 
in the state but has in one way or an- 
other rendered community service. 

The posts of New Hampshire are a 
varied group. There are city posts like 
those in Manchester and Nashua and 
posts numbering only a handful of men 
in a small village, like the post at Barn- 
stead which is doing splendid work. 
There are rich posts—until recently the 
Gordon-Bissell post of Keene, Arthur 
Olsen, Commander, held that title with- 
out dispute; now it is contested by the 
James E. Coffey Post of Nashua, L. A. 
Desclos, Commander, which has just re- 
ceived a generous bequest—and there 
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are posts which just scramble along 
pluckily. There are posts composed of 
nearly 100% American stock, and posts, 
equally patriotic, whose members almost 
without exception are Americans by 
adoption. There is one post, the Evelyn 
Petrie Post of Portsmouth, Mary A. 
Kilroy Commander, which is composed 
entirely of women, the only women’s 
post in New England. 

The same divergence is apparent also 
in the matter of Legion homes. Some 
of the posts, notably those at Keene, 
Littleton and Exeter, are installed in 
quarters provided by the town. The 
Keene post, in fact, received from the 
town not only its home but a liberal 
provision for maintenance. Other posts 
have succeeded in buying their quarters. 
Suncook was the first of the smaller 
posts to buy its own home without out- 
side assistance. This is a business block, 
of which the Legion occupies the sec- 
ond floor and rents the first for stores 
and offices. A similar plan has been 
followed by the Tilton post. The home 
of the Sweeney Post in Manchester is 
the envy of posts throughout the state. 
Nearly every post which does not own 
its meeting place is ambitious to do so. 
This aim looms large in the plans of 
the posts at Ashland and Greenville and 
Penacook. 
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And of course no article would be 
complete without mention of the social 
activities of the posts. They are count- 
less in number and unlimited in variety, 
and serve the double purpose of money 
getters and fellowship promoters. Le- 
gion balls are listed among the activities 
of nearly all the posts; minstrel shows, 
movies, vaudevilles, theatricals, musi- 
cal shows—Dover’s production of “Miss 
Springtime,” for instance—fairs and 
carnivals—Concord put on a very suc- 
cessful one in 1920—these are all popu- 
lar Legion activities. The supplying of 
wholesome recreation may be counted as 
not the least of the Legion’s accomplish- 
ments. 

The dream of those army officers in 
Paris has become a reality. The Amer- 
ican Legion stands to-day, an organiza- 
tion of young men banded together for 
the purpose of carrying over into peace 
the unselfish patriotism and idealism 
which inspired them to war service. 
Definitely non-partisan and non-political, 
it has yet upon its shoulders a respon- 
sibility greater than that of any party 
in the country. The movements which 
the American Legion supports are bound 
to succeed; the policies of government 
which win its disapproval are foredoom- 
ed to failure. How is this stupendous 
influence going to be used? 





On the March 











Maurice F. DEVINE 


By his own admission he can make a 
speech on any subject at any time. 


THE LEGION: MAKER OF AMERICANS 
An Interview With the Man In Charge 


“\N the train arriving in Man- 
chester at 5:30 (if it is on time) 
one has for a very brief portion 

of the trip a horde of strange trav- 
eling companions. They are opera- 
tives from the mills just north of the 
city, men and women, clad in the 
garb and chattering the language of 
faraway lands. Some, Hungarians 
and Italians, are swarthy, with skins 
so ancestrally tanned that our north- 
ern climate has never affected them; 
others again, Poles and Finns, are ex- 
tremely fair with almost colorless 
hair. They seem strangers in a 
strange land, a feature but not a part 
of the New Hampshire scene. 

It was on this train that I was 
rolled into the “Queen City” one 
bleak evening of last March, and the 
experience served as a good introduc- 
tion to my meeting with Maurice F. 


Devine, the head of the Legion’s 
Americanization work in the state. I 
had come to Manchester to interview 
Mr. Devine with more or less levity, 
for surely, I had believed, of all the 
states in the Union good old Yankee 
New Hampshire is the farthest from 
having an alien assimilation problem. 
The crowd on the train disillusioned me. 

“There are 20,000 of them here in 
Manchester,” said Mr. (once Cap- 
tain) Devine later in the evening— 
all foreigners without a proper knowl- 
edge of American spirit and institu- 
tions. The Legion is trying to see 
that they get that knowledge and get 
it as soon as possible.” 

Maurice F. Devine is a tall, pleas- 
antspoken young man with a distinct 
gift of self-expression. As he flows 
along, his captivated listener is com- 
pelled to admire the wisdom of the 























THE LEGION: MAKERS OF AMERICANS 








The Camp at the Weirs has been called New Hampshire’s School of Patriotism 


men who chose him for the leader- 
ship in the educational work of the 
Legion. 

“Tt has been widely and wrongly 
understood,” continued the young 
lawyer, “that the Legion is the enemy 
of our foreign-born population, be- 
cause of its stand on immigration and 
the foreign language press. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
The Legion has, and always has had, 
the best interests of the alien at 
heart. 

“But the trouble is that the for- 
eigner, even he who-has settled in 
America permanently, has not be- 
come American either in character 
or citizenship. He has lived in colo- 
nies of his own, speaking his own 
language, reading his own  news- 
papers, bringing up his children, not 
as Americans, but as Russians, Ger- 
mans, Poles, as the case may 
be. He has felt himself not an 
American but a stranger in a_ hos- 
tile country, and has proved irre- 
sponsible, ready for any trouble or 


disorder, ready to believe any anti- 
American propaganda. 

“And yet all this is not the fault 
of the foreigner so much as it is that 
of the native-born American who has 
neglected his education, left him to 
look after himself (after working 
hours), and then expected him to ab- 
sorb, mysteriously, from the air per- 
haps, the essence and spirit of Ameri- 
canism. The Legion is out to alter 
that. 

“We want to curtail the foreign 
language press because it gives the 
alien worker here a foreign view- 
point on life. It is easier for him to 
read, and consequently he prefers it 
to the American papers. He reads 
every day, let us say, ‘The Albanian 
News.’ Every editorial begins “We 
Albanians.’ Everything on the front 
page concerns the doings of Alban- 
ians in Boston, in Ossining, in Tur- 
key. The impressionable child grows 
up with the idea, ‘I am an Albanian,’ 
instead of ‘I am an American,’ and 
the harm is done. We can never have 
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a harmonious, contented country 
while it is populated by forty differ- 
ent self-conscious races. 

“We want to stop immigration al- 
together for five years and were back 
of the present limitations on immi- 
gration, because among other things 
the steady human stream flowing 
from the other side prevents aliens 
already here from becoming Amer- 
icanized. 

“We believe that more ceremony, 
greater dignity, should be attached 
to the assumption of citizenship by 
the foreign born. The average for- 
eigner who becomes a citizen, ac- 
quires his citizenship in a very per- 
functory manner, a few words are 
said to him and, Presto! he is an 
American citizen! He cannot take 
very seriously something given away 
so lightly and casually. 

“We want naturalization tests and 
ceremonies that will mean some- 
thing. We want the naturalized 
alien to be really fit for citizenship, 
and we want him to be proud of it. 
More, we want one hundred per cent 
naturalization among foreigners res- 
ident in this country. ‘Naturaliza- 
tion Weeks’ in December, campaigns 
of education and appeals similar to 
the Liberty Loan drives, have proved 
a great success in many communities 
throughout the land. 


“We are against 
propaganda __ preach- 
ing forcible super- 


vision of the Ameri- 
can government, as 
we are opposed to 
everything contrary 
to the ancient ideals 
of the nation. 

“We wish to keep 
the flag flying over 
every school in the 
country, because it 
means a lot to us and 
we want it to mean a 
lot to every school 
child, whether of 
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American or foreign-born parents. And 
we wish to make the study of the United 
States Constitution compulsory in every 
school of every grade. 

“We want to maintain the ideal- 
ized view of American history in the 
elementary schools because we believe 
that to the very young a noble tradi- 
tion is more important than exact 
facts. We want our children to look 
back upon the nation’s founders as 
heroes, because we want to give them 
models to look and live up to. That 
about explains our stand on this much 
discussed question of school history 
books. 

“As to the Legion’s practical Amer- 
icanzation work in this Department,” 
here Mr. Devine blushed modestly 
and apologetically, but without cause. 
“Of course we have been handicapped 
by lack of funds and available work- 


ers. But we are steadily spreading 
our Americanism propaganda. We 
are giving illustrated lectures on 
Americanism throughout the _ state. 


We are trying to co-operate with the 
public schools and all the organiza- 
tions in the state which are interested 
in this work. 

“Finally, we have introduced into 
the Legislature a bill providing for 
the compulsory teaching of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in every 
school in the state. 

“Is there anything 
more I can tell you? 
Have I said anything 
you can use in your 
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article?” 

And we, when we 
suddenly remembered 
we were _— speaking 
with the Judge Advo- 
cate of the New 
Hampshire Legion, 


were about to shout 
appreciatively at Mr. 
Maurice J. Devine, _ 
“You've said a mouth- <4 

ful!” ie 



































Mrs. Fiora L. SPAULDING 
President of the New Hampshire De- 


partment 


American Legion 


Auxiliary and 


National Vice-President. 


BEHIND THE LINES 
The American Legion Auxiliary at Work 


@@B had been so active in various 


branches of Woman’s’ Club 
work that I half expected, 
when I went out to the first con- 


ference of the Auxiliary in 1919, that 
I was going to find a lot of my old 
friends. There was hardly a familiar 
face there. That’s one of the most 
striking things about this work to 
me. It seems to get the women 
who haven’t been particularly active 
in other lines. It’s a democratic, 
group, too, a cross-section of the 
womanhood of the country just as the 
Legion is a cross-section of its man- 
hood. I have college women and pro- 
fessional women among my workers; 
and I have equally enthusiastic mem- 
bers who can scarcely speak English.” 

Mrs. Flora Spaulding, President of 
State Auxiliary and Vice President 


of the National organization, is so full 
of enthusiasm for the work of the 
American Legion Auxiliary that she 
carries her interviewer along with 
her to a vivid realization of the sig- 
nificance of this work. 

“Is the Auxiliary definitely con- 
nected with the Legion?” I asked. 

“It’s an entirely separate organiza- 
tion, but its constitution prevents it 
from taking a stand in opposition to 
the Legion, of course. 

“The movement originated,” Mrs. 
Spaulding went on, “at the very be- 
ginning of Legion affairs. The wom- 
en’s organizations who had done war 
work believed that they should have 
authority to organize along the lines 
of the Legion. They wanted to carry 
into peace the sort of work back of 
the lines they had done during the 
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war. They ap- 
plied to the tem- 
porary National 
Organization at 
St. Louis; the 
matter was. re- 
ferred to a com- 
mittee and favor- 
ably reported to 
the convention at 
Minneapolis, 
which authorized 
the formation of 
the organization. 
At that time 
there were 1342 
units of Ameri- 





mas, write to him 
and things like 


that. Some units 
have been very 
generous in 
adopting these 
boys. 

“Last year the 
units in New 


Hampshire raised 
and spent $10,0C0 
on relief work. 
“Another thing 
the Auxiliary has 
done is to pro- 
vide outlets for 








the products of 
can Legion Aux- soldiers in the vo- 
iliary, with 11,- cational schools. 
OCO. members. The government 
When the first teaches the men 
Auxiliary {Con- handwork but 
vention was held does not provide 
at Kansas. City the mechanism 
in 1921, the num- Dr. ZaTAE L. STRAW for turning that 
bers had increas- National Committee Woman for New handwork into 

c . Hampshire: President of the Henry J. 

ed to 3,653 units Sweeney. Auxiliary Unit of Manchester: money. Last year 


and 131,000 mem- 


Daughter of a doctor, and a doctor her- 


at the New Eng- 
land store in Bos- 
ton $36,000 was 
turned back to 


bers. And last self. “There were eight of us in my im- 
+ iow OD mediate family practising medicine at one 

year a cw T- time,” she says. And that does not in- 

leans reports clude her younger daughter who is also 

showed 5,375 units on the way to becoming a doctor. 

and 190,635 members, including 

units in Mexico, Alaska, Panama, "a 


France and Cuba as well as in the 
United States.” 

Mrs. Spaulding smiled: “That gives 
you some idea of the way the work 
has progressed. 

“As for our work in New Hamp- 
shire. It has been largely hospitali- 
zation work up to this time. They 
say that the peak of war disability 
won’t be reached until about 1927. 
And it is so easy to forget what the 
boys suffered. The Auxiliary has to 
be constantly watchful. We aim 
that not a single New Hampshire boy 
in a hospital anywhere from Maine to 
Mexico shall be without some one to 
look out for him in a friendly way— 
send him remembrances at Christ- 


the boys who had 
sent their handwork there to be sold. 
Chen there is the work we do in 
Americanization. Keeping the flag 
flying over our schoolhouses, intro- 
ducing simpie but effective ceremo- 
nials to be used in the naturalization 
of citizens, teaching the etiquette of 
the flag, encouraging the teaching of 
English in night schools. You see, 
quite aside from the part which each 
unit plays in its own community, we 
have enough to do to keep us busy. 

“We don’t think the Legion could 
get along without us now. They tell 
us so at any rate. And we are hop- 
ing that the time will come when 
there isn’t a single ‘bachelor post’ in 
New Hampshire. We have fifty-two 
units now and there are about eighty 
posts, so you see it isn’t an impossi- 
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ble aim. It can be done.” 

“But the work must keep you most 
fearfully busy,” I said. 

In answer Mrs. Spauding took me 
into her “office,” a little room bearing 


all the earmarks of an _ executive 
sanctum. 

“The woman who cleaned here the 
other day,” said Mrs. Spaulding, 


“sniffed at that pile of papers to be 
filed and said; ‘You shuah must get 
paid handsome for all dat wuhk!’ 
She couldn’t understand why any 
one should bother with it otherwise! 
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I have here complete card catalogue 
records of all the New Hampshire 
units. My successor is going to find 
no loose ends or tangled threads if I 
can help it.” 

And as we left the house we had 
added to our original impression of 
Mrs. Spaulding as a charming woman 
an admiration for her as a competent, 
efficient executive, who has given to 
her Legion Auxiliary work, as only 
her friends fully understand, more 
of her strength than she had to ex- 
pend. 





WHAT AUXILIARY UNITS DO 


In Their Own Communities 


APPY is the Legion Post which 
has its Auxiliary. Out of the ca- 
pacious pockets of the unit, as 

from the inexhaustible bag of the 
Swiss Family Robinson, come _ so 
many of the things which help the 
Legion that a bachelor post is at an 
inevitable disadvantage. The Auxili- 
ary units are fairy godmothers to the 
posts; for instance, the Newport unit 
waved its wand and forthwith there 
were piano and whist tables for the 
post rooms; by a similar magic the 
units at Peterboro, Berlin, Derry, 
Concord, East Jaffrey and many other 
places helped by furnishings and flags 
and funds to make the Legion head- 
quarters livable and pleasant. 
Another activity, also of the fairy 
godmother type, is directed toward 
individuals rather than whole posts,— 
the “adopting” of ex-service men in 
hospitals. The units at Alstead, Wil- 
ton, Antrim, Lisbon, Manchester 
(Manchester Unit), and Dover are 
among those which have taken un- 
der their particular care lonely boys 
and have made their hospital days 
happier by letters, little remem- 


brances and friendly good cheer. 
When a Legion Post proposes a 
good work the Auxiliary is first to 
contribute, and oftentimes it seems 
that the women are more successfully 
resourceful in the matter of raising 
money than the men. When the Mil- 
ford post recently voted to equip a 
playground, the unit immediately 
voted $50 toward that purpose, and 
that incident is repeated many times 


in every town. The methods of 
raising money are many: socials, 
suppers, whist parties, dancing 


parties, food sales, tag days, poppy 
drives, etc., have all been tried suc- 
cessfully. Dramatics have formed 
an important part of the activity of 
many posts, notably Antrim, New- 
port, Londonderry, Dover, Lisbon 
and Peterborough. 

And perhaps all would agree that 
the relief work carried on by the units 
is of the most lasting importance. 
Fuel, food, Christmas baskets, toys for 
the children—these have all been dis- 
pensed through units, and the en- 
couragement and good cheer which 
they have given cannot be measured. 





STATE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


A Group of Leaders in Auxiliary Work 


(Front row left to right) 


MRS. ABBIE JONES of Concord is Mer- 
rimack County Organizer and State Chair- 
man of Americanism, one of the most im- 
portant branches of work which the Aux- 
iliary is doing. 


MRS. GERTRUDE E. HAWLEY of 
Manchester, State Secretary, combines with 
her work for the Legion Auxiliary a suc- 
cessful business of her own. She is active 
in the D. A. R., the Ruth Chapter of the 
Eastern Star, the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, and many other kinds of 
club work. She was one of the delegates to 
the last National Auxiliary Convention. 


MRS. FLORA L. SPAULDING of Man- 
chester, State President and National Vice 
President says, “The one thing I really can 
do in this world is to cook.” But her many 


public activities prove that, though cooking 
may be one of her most valued accomplish- 
ments, it is by no means the only one. The 
Manchester Unit of Manchester recently 
showed its appreciation of her work by giv- 
ing a party in her honor. 


MRS. ALMA D. JACKSON of Woods- 
ville handles the funds for the Department 
as State Treasurer. It requires a compet- 
ent person to do this, for a good deal of 
money goes through the Department’s hands 
in the course of a year. Mrs. Jackson is 
equal to the job, and she manages to find 
time also to take part in the many activities 
of her own town. 


MRS. EMMA ABBOTT of Derry repre- 
sents Rockingham County, a county which is 
one of three in the state to be 100% organ- 
ized. That in itself tells the story of Mrs. 
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Abbott’s efficiency. She is past-president of 
the Derry unit. 


(Second row left to right) 


MRS. HARRIET HOSFORD of Woods- 
ville is secretary and treasurer of her own 
unit as well as being county organizer for 
Grafton County. She is one of the most 
active workers in Woodsville, which is it- 
self one of the most active towns in Auxili- 
ary work in the state. 


MRS. GLADYS DAVISON of Woods- 
ville is State Chairman of Publicity and 
president of the Woodsville unit. Both she 
and Mr. Davison, who has been a Republi- 
can representative in the House this year, 
are exceedingly active in Auxiliary and Le- 
gion work and Woodsville’s place in Legion 
affairs is in large part due to their efforts. 


MRS. EULA SMART of Laconia is the 
Belknap County organizer and the best com- 
mentary on her work is the fact that Bel- 
knap County is 100% organized; that is, 
there is not a single bachelor post in the 
county. 


MRS. NELLIE F. BAGLEY of Newport 
is also a representative of a 100% county— 
Sullivan County. Mrs. Bagley is one of the 
business women on the board and her work 
for the Auxiliary is doubly commendable 
because of the many other demands on her 
time and energy. 


MISS CHARLOTTE E. WRIGHT of 
Portsmouth is State Historian. To run a 
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successful business college and be president 
of the Frank E. Booma Unit of Portsmouth 
seems like enough work for one person; but 
Miss Wright finds time also to be chairman 
of the local Civic Council, to act on the 
board of directors of the City Club, to keep 
the historical records of the New Hamp- 
shire Legion Auxiliary—and even to do a 
little china painting for diversion. Even 
that list doesn’t do justice to the number 
and variety of her interests. 


MRS. ELIZABETH TREFETHEN of 
Manchester is County Organizer for Hills- 
borough County and also treasurer of the 
Henry J. Sweeney Post of Manchester. 


MRS. JESSIE S. WOODMAN of Mil- 
ford is State Chaplain of the Auxiliary and 
an enthusiastic worker in her own unit. 


MRS. CHRISTINE B. McCLELLAN of 
Berlin is past-president of her unit as well 
as county organizer for Coos County. 


DR. ZATAE STRAW of Manchester is 
National Committee Woman for New Hamp- 
shire and President of the Henry J. Sweeney 
Unit of Manchester. 


Two members of the Board not included 
in this picture are MRS. EULA H. BUCK- 
ley of Dover, State Vice President of the 
Auxiliary and Chairman of Hospitalization, 
which is, of course, the most important kind 
of work which the Auxiliary undertakes at 
present; and MRS. JENNIE F. WELLMAN 
of Keene, organizer for Cheshire County. 


. ) 


as. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT POSTS 


Of the New Hampshire Legion 


The following American Legion Posts of 
New Hampshire have already enrolled for 
1923 all the members enrolled in their res- 
pective posts during past years: 


Nashua, Rochester, Ashland, Suncook, 


Warner, New London, Winchester, Hinsdale, 
Troy, Alstead, Farmington, Salem, Enfield, 
Brookline, Henniker, Manchester (Manchester 
Post), Canaan, Tilton, Newmarket. The 
others are fast coming into line. 





A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF LEGIONNATRES 














THE THREE First COMMANDERS OF THE DEPARTMENT: KNox, CAIN AND STEVENSON 


“For God and Country we associate ourselves together for the following 
pur poses: 


“To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred per cent 
Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in 
the great war; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to 
safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democ- 
racy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 


—Preamble to American Legion Constitution. 
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MAJOR FRANK KNOX 
MANCHESTER 


First Department Commander, 1919. 


CCNJOT ex-service but service men 

until we die,’ said Major Knox, ad- 
dressing the first state convention at the 
Weirs in 1919, and this is the ideal which 
as first Department Commander he built 
into the new organization from its very 
beginnings. Perhaps no man had a larger 
share in laying the foundations for the 
N. H. Legion, and when Major Knox puts 
his hand to a task, whether it be the or- 
ganizing of a Legion, the building of a 
newspaper, or the defeating of a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, one may be sure the 
work will be handled efficiently and vigor- 
ously. 

He is a thorough believer in the future 
of the Legion. He says: “The American 
Legion is, in my judgment, America’s 
greatest bulwark against the numerous and 
insidious enemies of American institutions 
who now flourish under so many names. 
The greatest field for usefulness which 
stretches before the American Legion in 
the years to come lies in the perpetuation 
of the spirit of 1917 and 1918. The per- 
petuation of that spirit which saved the 
world in those years is the most vital con- 
cern of true Americans!” 

Major Knox is a hard fighter and an 
able business man—and it is not yet made 
manifest what he shall be. 


MAJOR ORVILLE E. CAIN 
KEENE 


Department Commander, 1920 


eeVOu let me write myself up” said the 

Mayor with a twinkle in his grey 
eyes “I’d say—Went to France in 1918; 
back in 1919. Glad to be home!’” But 
this veni-vidi-vict type of account leaves too 
much unsaid. We venture to fill in a few 
of the gaps. 

Major O. E. Cain, Mayor of Keene and 
past Commander of the Department of New 
Hampshire, is a real old soldier with a rec- 
ord which goes back to 1900 and includes 
service on the Mexican border as well as in 
France. New Hampshire Department 
Commander in 1920, he had much to do 
with shaping the policies of the new or- 
ganization; and as member of the National 
Executive Committee was active in push- 
ing through Congress the Sweet and 
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Wason bills securing compensation for the 
disabled veterans. 

He believes that the chief tasks of the 
Legion in the years just ahead are hos- 
pitalization, Americanization, and adequate 
preparedness. He believes that the Le- 
gion’s strength is the character of its lead- 
ership: “The men who are at the head of 
it are looking to the welfare of the coun- 
try rather than to their individual desires.” 


MAJOR REGINALD C. STEVENSON 
EXETER 
Department Commander, 1921 


THE only man in the history of the New 

Hampshire Legion who has held the 
office of Department Commander longer 
than one term: that is Major Stevenson’s 
record. For he was elected to fill out the 
term of Commander Cain who resigned and 
re-elected for a full term by the next state 
convention. 

One of the delegates to the first national 
caucus at St. Louis, one of the prime 
movers in the organization both of the 
state legion and of his local post, which 
he has served as commander in years past, 
Major Stevenson’s Legion service has been 
marked by the same quiet, thorough-going 
devotion which characterized his service 
overseas as Assistant Quartermaster in the 
First Army Headquarters Regiment. 


MAJOR CHARLES S. WALKER 
KEENE 
N. H. Department Commander 
American Legion 
(Frontispiece) 
ALWAYS interested in military affairs 
Dr. Charles Walker was commissioned 
in the medical department of the First N. 
H. Infantry in 1911, served on the Mexican 
Border in 1916, and in the World War was 
commanding officer of the Medical Supply 
Unit of the 26th Division. He organized 
the Gordon-Bissell Post at Keene and was 
its first commander, the man largely res- 
ponsible for the efficiency and _business- 
like manner in which the post is run. 

“The American Legion,” he says “is des- 
tined to be the one organzation in the 
United States that stands for Americaniza- 
tion and insists that the foreign-born shall 
be able to read and write the American 
language. This is to be accomplished 
through our schools and is nation-wide in 
its scope.” 











MAJOR JOSEPH KILLOURHY 
LACONIA 


ROM one end of New Hampshire—of 

New England in fact—he was known 
as “The little man with the big voice,” and 
his good humor, buoyancy and absolute 
squareness won friends for him wherever 
he went, whether he was fighting at St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne, or acting as mem- 
ber of the Governor’s staff, or occupying 
that most difficult of all diplomatic posts, 
that of referee at an athletic contest or um- 
pire at a ball game. 

There has been in New Hampshire no 
man with such a grip on the hearts of his 
fellow Legionnaries, and when Major Kill- 
ourhy was killed in an automobile accident 
last October, his death was mourned not 
only by Post No. 1 of Laconia, which he 
had served as Commander for three years, 
but by every Legion man in New Hamp- 
shire. 
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MAJOR FRANK ABBOTT 
MANCHESTER 


Department Adjutant, 1919-21 


OE: I had just come home from stren- 
uous service with the 103rd_ Field 
Artillery and my health was sort of smash- 
ed up and I had to have something to play 
with, that’s all!” Thus Major Frank Ab- 
bott, first Department Adjutant, describes 
the trifling task of organizing the New 
Hampshire Legion. Of the 81 posts in 
New Hampshire, Major Abbott had a fin- 
ger in the organization of not less than 76. 
He was on hand when the Legion started, 
attended the Paris meeting and the first 
caucus at St. Louis, and helped put the 
new organization on its feet. 
“And then I had to get busy and earn 
some money for 


my family,” says the 
Major. But although his duties as Trans- 
portation Manager for the Amoskeag do 


not leave him much time for outside in- 
terests, he is still loyally for the Legion. 
“The young brains of the country,” is the 
way he describes it. 
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DR. ROBERT O. BLOOD 
CoNcorD 
Department Commander, 1922 


IS shortest title is M. D., his longest 

Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 
in Charge of Military Training Camps As- 
sociation for the State of New Hampshire. 
And in between these there are titles a- 
plenty. The War gave him the right to 
sign himself Major Blood, D.S.C. and 
brought him also the Croix de Guerre and 
two citations for bravery in the second 
battle of the Marne and Chateau Thierry. 
His Legion titles comprise that of National 
Vice Commander, Past Commander of the 
Department of N. H., Commander of Post 
21 of Concord July 1919-July 1922, Dele- 
gate to the National Conventions of 1921 
and 1922. And in private life he is known 
as member of the surgical staff of the Mar- 
garet Pillsbury Hospital, Concord, and a 
physician whose large and growing prac- 
tice speaks well for the confidence which 
people have in his ability. 
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Kimball 


MAJOR GEORGE MORRILL 
CoNncorD 


Department Adjutant 
KGIVE me those 2,000 members, this 
year, I lie awake nights thinking 
them.” That is the way Major 
George Morrill accepted his re-election as 
Department Adjutant last August, and his 
speech points out the fact that he is a hard 
worker for the good of the Legion in New 
Hampshire. To him belongs much of the 
credit for New Hampshire’s standing in the 
membership contest being held by the na- 
tional organization: latest reports place this 
state fourth in the race. 

Major Morrill has been a member of the 
National Guard since 1907. He served on 
the Mexican border, and during the World 
War was Captain in a quartermaster corps. 
He was elected Department Adjutant in 
1921 to succeed Major Abbott, and was re- 
elected in 1922. 


about 








MAJOR OSCAR LAGERQUIST 
MANCHESTER 

eeCYOU'VE done a D—— good job, and 
I’m going to do something for you!” 

General Edwards to Captain 
Lagerquist, Q. M. C. when he had accom- 
plished what no man in the American army 
had ever accomplished before—the feeding 
of a full division of 27,000 men and 7,000 
animals on a road march—And that is how 
he comes to be Major Lagerquist. 


Thus, 





To-day he sits quietly in an insurance o!- 
fice, but one notices the crisp incisive man- 
ner of the soldier of General Edwards’ 
staff who considered the provisioning of 
40,000 men as all in the day’s work. 

He was the first Legionnaire of the state, 
having been detailed to attend the Paris 
caucus. And when the Manchester Post 
of Manchester was founded in 1919 he was 
unanimously chosen Commander, an office 
which he still holds. 

“It is my belief,” he says, “that the Le- 
gion will be increasingly a force and factor 
in cleaning up politics and driving out the 
elements which are trying to destroy our 
government.” 
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COLONEL WILLIAM E. SULLIVAN 
NASHUA 

Senior Vice-Commander of the Department 
OU’'D pick him as a military man at 
first sight—iron-grey hair, level brows 

under which are keen grey eyes, smiling 

sometimes when the rest of the face is 

serious, a firm chin and thin mobile lips, 

a well set-up, soldierly bearing. 

And you would be right; for the Senior 
Vice Commander of the Department of 
New Hampshire was a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the National Guerd before most of the 
present Legionnaires had learned the first 
rudiments of handling a gun. His service 
overseas is a story of clear-headed efficien- 
cy such as one would expect of him. He 
has been active in Legion work in New 
Hampshire from the beginning and he sees 
not only its glories, but its problems. 

“The motives of the Legion have been 
a good deal misunderstood, sometimes wil- 
fully,” he says, “but I don’t believe in 
arguing about it or fighting back. We are 
just going along demonstrating quietly 
what we are really out for; and public 
opinion will take care of itself. It always 
does.” 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LABOR COMMISSIONER 
A Strong Man and a Big Job 


NTERVIEWING the Commis- 

sioner of Labor, when first sug- 

gested to the young journalist, 
seemed a terrifying task; long before 
the interview was over it had become 
a rare pleasure, for John S. B. Davie, 
practical creator and head of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, is not only a _ hard- 
working, fear- 
less and suc- 
cessful execu- 


tive, he is 
above all a 
great person- 
ality. 

On first 
sight the rug- 
ged, square- 
framed veter- 
an of the 
State House 
seems an 
“Tron Man,” 


and it is with 
a sensation of 
poetic justice 
that one 
learns he was 
indeed an iron 
moulder and 
President of 
the New 
Hampshire 
Federation of 
Labor when 
appointed to 
his present 
position in 
1911, by Governor Bass. But some- 
thing more than the sheer strength 
which speaks in every line of Davie’s 
face and frame has kept him at his 
post throughout several changes in 
administrations and something more 
than mere fighting ability has en- 
abled him to make _ innumerable 
friends and settle countless disputes. 
John Davie, hard-headed, hard-mus- 


John 





cled Scotchman is a_ graduate 
and past master of the _ school 
of hard knocks, and has _ learned 


to understand men and their squab- 
bles; but in no school has he ever 
had to learn the brand of “human 
kindness” which he claims is the key 
to all labor troubles, and which has 
made him so 
generally 
liked through- 
out the state. 

When Gov- 
ernor Bass, in 
1911, sought 
a staunch and 
yet practical 
labor man to 
head the new- 
ly-formed Bu- 
reau of Labor, 
he called up- 
on Davie, who 
had__ received 
from organ- 
ized labor in 
New Hamp- 
shire the 
highest office 
within its 
power to be- 
stow, and who 
had been ex- 
ceedingly ac- 


tive in_ the 
creation of 
S. B. Davie the new Bu- 
reau. The 
new Commissioner found an_ ab- 


solutely novel task before him, be- 
cause, although there had been Labor 
Commissioners prior to 1911, their 
powers had been so limited that the 
office had confined itself to the gath- 
ering of statistics. Chapter 198, Laws 
of 1911, abolished this toothless old 
department and substituted a very 
different sort of State Bureau. 
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The Commissioner was given pow- 
er to visit the manufacturing, mechan- 
ical and mercantile establishments of 
the State, at any time, to see that the 
laws relating to the employment of 
help were complied with and that rea- 
sonable sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions were maintained. 

The Bureau of Labor was given the 
power to compel the observance of 
the prescribed number of hours of 
labor (then fifty-eight, now fifty- 
four, and perhaps to be forty-eight). 
It was given power to administer 
certain parts of the employers’ liabil- 
ity and workmen’s compensation act 
which was placed on the statute 
books during the 1911 session. 

The Bureau of Labor was also given 
the power to investigate strikes or 
lockouts upon application and to ad- 
just them or have them submitted to 
arbitration and to make public its 
findings, thus bringing the great force 
of Public Opinion to bear upon the 
offending party. 

The young Bureau and the new 
Commissioner were taken lightly at 
first, especially by those employers 
who did not know Davie personally. 

Mr. Davie believes that you should 
first endeavor to administer a law, 
then, if the parties will not comply, 
enforce it, inflicting the penalties pre- 
scribed. He believes in warning of- 
fenders and giving them time to rec- 
tify their shortcomings. Early in his 
term some employees thought that 
this was a sign of laxness on his part, 
and that Davie was an easy-going 
man, a mere placeholder who neither 
barked nor bit, whose warnings could 
be disregarded with impunity. They 
were soon set right on that point. 

Manufacturers soon found that the 
Commissioner was clothed with some 
authority, for early in his work he was 
obliged, by the attitude of four or 
five employers, to hail them into 
court and inflict the penalties pre- 
scribed in the laws they were vio- 
lating. Some of these cases were con- 
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cerned with hours of labor. Since 
those days Davie has never been 
forced to call upon the courts to back 
him up. 

A practical mechanic himself, 
Davie is administering the factory 
inspection law with a true under- 
standing of the worker’s needs and 
yet a sense of what is and what is not 
practicable for the employer. Ow- 
ing to the fine co-operation of em- 
ployers and employees of the state as 
a whole he has not been obliged, 
since this law went into effect, to en- 
force any of its penalties through the 
courts; nevertheless New Hampshire 
factories stand second to none in the 
Eastern States. 

January lst, 1912, Chapter 163, 
Laws of 1911, An Act in Relation to 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation became effective and 
imposed certain additional duties on 
the Labor Commissioner. Under 
Section 3 of the act employers who 
desire to work under the compensa- 
tion features of the act are required 
to file a declaration of acceptance 
with the Commissioner of Labor and 
satisfy him of their financial ability 
to comply with the succeeding sec- 
tions of the act. Twelve employers 
tiled their declarations of acceptance 
during the two first years. This part 
of the work has grown from twelve 
to over 4,600 declarations. This scant 
dozen declarations, with all the other 
data of the department was filed away 
in a little wooden case which was 
then the whole “files” of the Bureau 
of Labor. Today two big office rooms 
on the third floor of the State House 
are lined with steel filing cases. Com- 
missioner Davie, with justifiable pride, 
preserves the little old cabinet which 
once housed all the Bureau’s papers, 
and displays it to visitors as a symbol 
of the Bureau’s growth. 

The man, by his firmness and in- 
dependence, has made some enemies. 
Some of the more extreme labor lead- 
ers thought that, as a former work- 
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ing man, Davie would be with labor 
right or wrong in all industrial dis- 
putes, and they have sometimes been 
disgruntled by his fairness and im- 
partiality. Some high-handed em- 
ployers, accustomed to doing things 
their own way without check or in- 
terference did not like some of the 
rulings made by the Commissioner, 
but the great sane majority, both of 
employers and empoyees, has learned 
to respect and like him. 

Davie is a practical idealist; practi- 
cal through experience, an idealist in 


his faith in human nature and the 
Golden Rule. He believes with all 
his soul in the common interest of 


capital and labor, and has no sympa- 
thy either for the shirker or the slave- 
driver. He believes in the closest 
co-operation of the workers and the 
employer to the mutual benefit of 
both. His judgment in industrial 
crises has been absolutely disinter- 
ested and motivated only by a love of 
fair play. These qualities have made 
him a respected and much called upon 
mediator in threatened and actual 
strikes and lockouts. To use _ the 
words of the Commissioner, 

“Under the provisions of Section 4, 
of the act which re-organized the Bu- 
reau, the Commissioner of Labor up- 
on application is authorized to act as 
mediator between an employer and 
employees on questions relating to 
wages or conditions of employment 
in any establishment where ten or 
more people are employed. Regard- 
less of the provisions of this statute 
we are confronted from time to time 
with controversies which might pos- 
sibly have been avoided had both par- 
ties in our industrial life used the 
provisions of the act for settling af- 
fairs of this kind. The commissione1 
is authorized to render a decision in 
such controversies within five days 
after the completion of the _hear- 
ing, copies of which are sent to both 
parties and one kept on file in the 
Bureau of Labor. 
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The act further provides that in 
any case where the parties fail to 
agree through the efforts of the Com- 
missioner, he shall endeavor to secure 
the consent of both parties in writing 
to submit their differences to the 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. Our State Board of Concil- 
iation and Arbitration is composed 
of one employer, one member of or- 
ganized labor, and one who repre- 
sents the public. The decision of said 
Board is final and binding on both 
parties for six months or until sixty 
days after either party has given the 
other notice in writing that they will 
not be bound by the same. 

An appropriation is provided where- 
by the members of this board receive 
compensation only while they are 
actually engaged in the adjustment 
of controversies between employers 
and employees. 

Employers and workers of the 
State of New Hampshire should pro- 
ceed under the provisions of this act 
before resorting to a strike or lock- 
out. 

The intent and purpose of that part 
of the law which provides for taking 
up any difference that may arise re- 
lating to conditions of employment 
or rates of wages is, in so far as pos- 
sible, to eliminate from our indus- 
trial life the strike or lockout as a 
means to settle such differences. 

The strike or lockout is not the 
proper way to settle controversies 
between employers and employees. 
Both parties in our industrial life 
should realize that trying to settle a 
dispute by a strike or lockout is al- 
ways unsatisfactory and _  unneces- 
sarily expensive to both sides. The 
general public, although primarily not 
directly involved in a controversy, is 
bound to suffer when such a contro- 
versy continues for any great length 
of time. 

“With such a law on our statute 
books let us all strive to the end that 
New Hampshire will be an example 
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to all other states in the elimination 
of the strike and lockout as a means 
to settle an industrial dispute.” 
During Commissioner Davie’s ad- 
ministration ninety-two of these in- 
dustrial disputes have been brought 
to his office for adjustment. Forty- 
nine of these were amicably settled 


through the Commissioner himself, 
eight by the State Board, nine 
through other agencies, seven  be- 


tween the parties, sixteen were lost 
by the operatives, one company went 


out of business and two are still 
pending. Think of it! Ninety-two 
great controversies, which caused 


large financial losses to both capital 
and labor, nearly all of which were 
brought to a conclusion through the 
advise and impartial work of one 
man. Add to the above, eleven con- 
ferences held before the Commis- 
sioner which resulted in an adjust- 
ment of the differences without re- 
sorting to the strike or lockout and 
it rounds out a remarkable record in 
this line of endeavor. 

By his honesty and_ efficiency 
Davie has saved scores of lives and 
great sums of money. He has averted 
tie-ups which would have caused 
enormous inconvenience to the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire, the consum- 
ers. But the State, believing that a 
good man can never have too many 
tasks to attend to, laid another on his 
shoulders in 1917 by establishing a 
State Free Employment Office, free 
alike to the man wanting a job and 
the employer wanting a man. Not 
only was the Commissioner hence- 
forth to see that there was fair play 
to the working man, that he worked 
under decent conditions and for hu- 
mane hours; but he was to surpervise 
the bringing together of employers 
and unemployed, to become _ the 
great State Job Finder. 

Davie smiled his mellow smile and 
went to his increased task. He is 
ever willing to serve more fully, and 
work well; he has been brought up 
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on it. He made as fine a success of 
employment as he already had of 
compensation, inspection and _ arbi- 
tration. During the World War the 
United States Government, through 
Federal Director Clarence E. Carr of 
the United States Public Service Re- 
serve, came to Commissioner Davie 
with a request for 1,698 men for 
emergency shipbuilding, New Hamp- 
shire’s quota. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the State Free Employment 
Service with the Federal Director 
there were enrolled 2,500 men, 1,600 
of these men were placed on emer- 
gency work at no expense to the Fed- 
eral Government and at a cost to the 
State of less than a dollar a man. 

In the years since the establish- 
ment of the State Free Employment 
Office over two thousand positions 
have been filled, but the Commis- 
sioner is not satisfied. He would like 
to see the employment service ex- 
tended to meet the full needs of the 
State, but for that purpose larger 
appropriations and Federal co-opera- 
tion would be required. There is a 
constant drift of labor from one state 
to another, and unless free employ- 
ment service is provided throughout 
the country, New Hampshire’s Em- 
ployment Office would be swamped 
by all New England’s unemployed. 
Nevertheless one can easily see the 
enormous saving, to both worker and 
employer, by the co-operation of all 
of the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment in perfecting some method of 
clearance. 

On first entering the office of Com- 
missioner Davie, I made a great er- 
ror. “This Department, I under- 
stand,” said I, “is a sort of buffer be- 
tween capital and labor.” The Com- 
missioner, being a modest and courte- 
ous man, assented with a nod, as he 
crammed his well-colored old pipe 
with tobacco shaved off a plug, but 
certainly the Bureau of Labor is 
something much more than a buffer 
between classes in New Hampshire. 
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It is a connecting and guiding link 
as well as a lubricator, a link of in- 
telligence and honest understanding 
of both parties. It is a source of 
guidance toward the common end: 
prosperity of all classes. Davie sees 
clearly and works to keep both horses 
pulling together and headed right. 
He uses the gentle pull of Reason 
and the cutting whip of Law and 
Public Opinion on one and the other 
without discrimination. He _ hates 
and discourages equally the em- 
ployees who talk of “smashing things 
up” and the owners who speak of 
“starving them into submission.” In 
short, he has tried to make the Bu- 
reau of Labor a vital and beneficent 
factor in the industrial life of New 
Hampshire. 

However, a great deal remains to 
be done in labor work here, and 
Davie and ex-Governor Bass, two 
prime movers in the re-organization 
of the Bureau, would like to see the 
splendid work accomplished during 
the past eleven years under this law 
continued. The wor,smen’s compen- 
sation law, the first in the East, has 
become a little antiquated and needs 
revising to meet present day living 
conditions. There should also be a sec- 
tion board to administer the law. 

The scope of the Employment Ser- 
vice, as has been pointed out, should 
be enlarged when conditions in sur- 
rounding states make such enlargment 
practicable. Above all there should 
be more use made of the Bureau’s ar- 
bitration facilities before and not after 
strikes have begun. In all directions 
the work of the Labor Bureau can 
and will be expanded during the 
next ten years, and its natural growth 
should be fully as great as that of the 
past decade. 

Of all the important and varied 
tasks that he has accomplished since 
the beginning of his term, Davie 
takes greatest pride in his factory in- 
spection work, and considers it one of 
the most vital. He began this work 
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in 1911, without a single assistant, 
and alone, sandwiching in trips of in- 
spection between periods of office 
work. That year he visited 300 
large factories and brought about a 
great many improvements in_hy- 
genic conditions and a great increase 
in safety devices. For six years he 
continued this “lone wolf” type of 
work, defending the lives and health 
of New Hampshire’s industrial la- 
borers practically single-handed. In 
1917 the legislature passed a law pro- 
viding for the safety and health of 
employees in factories, mills and 
workshops authorizing the employ- 
ment of two inspectors to assist 
Davie in his factory inspection work. 
Ever since the Bureau of Labor has 
annually visited over 900 factories, 
improving the safety and hygienic 
conditions of more than 80,000 people. 

In 1921 the law was amended to in- 
clude mercantile establishments and a 
woman inspector was added to the 
Commissioner’s staff, who was as- 
signed by Davie to inspect the stores 
and restaurants of the state and see 
that the shop girl got as decent work- 
ing conditions as her sisters in the 
factories. This woman inspector vis- 
ited approximately 700 establish- 
ments last year, which brings the 
total of working places under the 
Labor Bureau’s inspection to about 
1,600. The inspection branch of Com- 
missioner Davie’s office, you see, has 
grown almost as much as the com- 
pensation work since he was appoint- 
ed eleven years ago. 

The thing about this tremendously 
important part of his function which 
pleases Davie, however, is not its 
mere extent; it is its efficiency. In- 
surance men say that New Hamp- 
shire factories are as a whole the saf- 
est in the East, and such is Davie’s 
personality that he has achieved this 
result without a single costly legal 
fight. In neighboring states the fac- 
tory inspection laws have caused more 
long-drawn-out, expensive litigation 
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than any other portion of the labor 
code. Davie modestly attributes his 
success to the intelligence and willing- 
‘ness to co-operate of New Hampshire 
employers and employees, but I do 
not think I shall give them cause of 
offence if I say that the same man 
could have obtained the same results 
anywhere. Commissioner Davie is 
eminently fair to both parties in this 
as in other phases of his work; 
and the knowledge that he demands 
only what is just, and will not take 
one tittle less than he demands, has 
largely influenced the stand of em- 
ployers on his recommendations. 

Davie believes that healthy, con- 
tented employes are a firm’s greatest 
asset, and that therefore employers 
should be only too glad to do their 
utmost for improved working condi- 
tions. Like a certain famous Dart- 
mouth College professor he believes 
that co-operation is the keynote of 
the universe, and that it contains the 
solution of almost all our problems. 
He firmly professes belief in the com- 
mon interest of laborer, employer and 
consumer, and works for the one good 
of all. Combining this fine, optimis- 
tic doctrine with an aggressive per- 
sonality he has made some enemies, 
a great many friends, and above 
everything a great practical and tan- 
gible success in his work. 

Under him the Bureau of Labor has 
grown from the infant descendant of 
a political loafer’s job, to a strong 
young giant, influencing for the bet- 
ter the entire industrial growth of the 
state. Davie started with one as- 
sistant; now he has six under him. 
But through it all he has remained 
the same quiet, unassuming and hard- 
working man. 

He is heart and soul, head over 
heels, engrossed in his job, and his 
great desire is that his work as Com- 
missioner of Labor of the State has 
been to lay a foundation upon which 
permanent friendly industrial rela- 
tions can be established between em- 
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ployers and employees of the state. 
When finally his service for the State 
is completed, if, through his efforts, he 
has been a factor in making condi- 


tions just a little better, he will con- 


sider that his service for the State has 
been worth while. He knows life 
and his job and never becomes irri- 
tated over unjust criticism. 

The writer believes from the above 
record that the present Commissioner 
is the type of man New Hampshire 
or any other State can ill afford to 
lose from her service. 

For many years the Bureau of 
Labor of New Hampshire has been 
known nationally. The Twentieth 
Annual Convention of the Association 
of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Sta- 
tistics of America was held at Con- 
cord, N. H., July 12-16, 1904. The 
Bureau has always been a member of 
a national association, although the 
association has changed its name by 
the amalgamation of the National 
Association of Factory Inspectors 
and the Association of Officials of Bu- 
reaus of Labor Statistics of America, 
it now being known as the Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials 
of the United States and Canada. The 
department is well known throughout 
the country and Canada. Mr. 
Davie has always held important 
committee assignments in the nation- 
al conventions and has, during his 
term of office, with the exception of 
two years, been a member of the ex- 
ecutive board which is composed of 
the officers elected at the annual con- 
vention. The New Hampshire Com- 
missioner at the present time holds 
the office of First Vice-President of 
the National Association, which, to 
the writer’s mind, is a distinct honor 
to the State. 

The Bureau is also a member of the 
International Association of Public 


Employment Services and, through 
the Commissioner, has always taken 
an active part in conventions of this 
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national association. 
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A Story of Americanization 
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By BertHaA Comins ELy 


HEY both idolized the boy. No 
uncertainty, that. But how dif- 
ferently ! 

Ma Lempi’s prideful eyes softened, 
noticing the new library book on the 
kitchen shelf. Not so Pa Lempi’s. His 
flashed in anger. His mouth grew hard 
and ugly, while his shoulders set de- 
fiantly. Longer and harder farm tasks 
he gave the boy; but somehow they got 
done. Ma Lempi saw to that. 

Each morning she was Sulo’s alarm 
clock, for how could he hear one, mak- 
ing the figures every night, long after 
Pa Lempi loudly slept! 

Every night, she cautiously rose on an 
elbow lest she disturb her slumbering 
spouse, and peered fondly through the 
partly opened kitchen door at Sulo’s 
head, bent under the lamp. She sank 
back content, after that glimpse, a ma- 
donna smile making her face beautiful. 

The matter of shoes was difficult. It 
taxed Ma Lempi’s ingenuity repeatedly. 
Pa Lempi usually went without. So 


did Ma—then, why couldn’t their son? 
“What’s good ’nough for us, ’s good 

‘nough for him. You make him no 

good,” Pa Lempi would fling at her. 

But Ma Lempi was a mother first and 
a wife afterward. She knew a thing or 
two, a woman’s intuition, that. 

He should have socks too, if possible! 
she thought. 

Sulo objected. “You shan’t go with- 
out for me, Ma,” he said. 

He was troubled about his mother’s 
leathery feet hardly distinguishable in 
the fresh earth, where she stood, an as- 
paragus knife in her hand. 

“IT am shod like a queen, my Sulo. 
Didn’t you bring 100 on the card, this 
week !” she replied, her ample unconfined 
bosom shaking with knowing mirth. 
They understood each other, those two. 

Pa Lempi’s gruff ‘voice interrupted 
the little confidence: “I'll be glad when 
you get the age, sixteen; not long from 
now. A day’s work you can do then.” 

A frightened glance swiftly swept Ma 
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Lempi’s wooden face, but unseeing Pa 
Lempi continued: “The books! What 
good are they? It’s the strong hands 
that do it,” and he examined his own 
horny ones with satisfaction. 

That season the new asparagus beds 
brought forth great luscious stalks. Day 
by day, they were exchanged for more 
money than Pa Lempi had ever seen 
before. He hid part of it from Ma, but 
she knew. She hadn’t bent hot weary 
hours over the brown earth for nothing. 
She had a plan, but she held her peace. 

Then came strawberry time, and 
Sulo’s every minute out of school was 
needed to harvest them. The great red 
berries hanging on their slender stems 
above the hay litter must be picked care- 
fully and packed closely to prevent bruis- 
ing. They brought a better price so. 
Pa Lempi knew Sulo picked faster, 
packed better, than he. He gloated over 
it. “We'll have bigger farm,” he said, 
“when you help all the time.” 

Sulo smiled, “The more I study, the 
better I can make it,” he answered. 

“Books don’t know. It’s work that 


tells ye,” Pa Lempi_ retorted, uncon- 
vinced. 
Money was being quickly stowed 


away for the bigger farm. A fine ap- 
ple crop was anticipated, when the prom- 
ising fruit stopped growing. It appear- 
ed blighted. Pa Lempi couldn’t under- 
stand it. He had sprayed as others had. 
He talked with his neighbors. He be- 
came alarmed, and pointed out the con- 
dition to Sulo. 

Sulo, now a senior in the near-by 
Academy was hoping to go to the State 
Agricultural College. He had heard it 
talked about at school. He had studied 
the catalogue and longing filled his soul. 
One time he brought a catalogue home, 
and explained it to his mother. Pa 
Lempi sensed mischief, when he saw 
their two heads together. 

“What now!” he thought, and later, 
he found the catalogue and burned it. 
He took matters in hand after that and 
hid unfamiliar books that Sulo brought 
home. 
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“The boy is mad!” he exclaimed. 

But to his neighbors met at the cor- 
ner store; to his friends encountered in 
bartering; at church or meetings, praise 
of his son was continually in his mouth, 
and he always added: “Pretty soon, he 
be on the farm all the time; then we 
have big one.” 

The farm stood off the main road, 
under the beetling brows of a low moun- 
tain. When the Lempis’ secured it, 
carrying a big mortgage, it seemed 
pretty hopeless. After long days of 
toil, however, the farm began to show 
results. 

Besides the flourishing asparagus and 
strawberry beds, were others of small 
vegetables. A long straight row of 
tomatoes, each plant tied neatly to a tall 
pole, foreshadowed a compensating re- 
turn. Corn and potatoes covered sever- 
al acres. Among the hardy brakes and 
sweet fern, two cows kept the struggl- 
ing grass down. 

Mornings, summer and winter, Sulo 
saw the sun rise while doing the chores. 
Later in the day, he trudged three miles 
to school. Always, at the crest of the 
mountain, before taking the other side 
at a trot, he looked back on the farm 
nestled in the valley. Always, he glow- 
ed with resolve, that he would help make 
it the best farm possible. He knew he 
could learn how, if his father would give 
him time. 

The blight in the apple orchard troubl- 
ed Sulo. He told his Professor about 
it. “Why not write to Washington?” 
he suggested. 

Sulo didn’t understand, but began to 
hope. 

The Professor helped him write the 
letter, explaining the condition in the 
orchard. Sulo said nothing about it at 
home, not even to his mother. After 
that, every day he hopefully took the 
mail from the oblong tin box at the 
crossroad, when it held the flag signal 
erect. At last came the expected letter. 
It described the enemy and explained 
how to exterminate it. 

Oblivious to all about him, studying 
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the letter’s contents, Sulo was startled 
by his father’s heavy hand descending 
in wrath on his shoulder. 

“At the books! When the farm is 
going to ruin! You care not, my God!” 

Sulo lurched, but regained his feet 
and warded off the second blow, just in 
time. Meeting his father’s anger with 
a smile, he said: 

“See here. We have it from Wash- 
ington. We can save the crop.” 

Pa Lempi listened unbelieving, while 
Sulo explained; then slowly ‘his face 
lighted with hope. He grabbed Sulo 
by the arm hurrying him out of the 
door and across the gardens. They 
broke into a run nearing the orchard. 
Breathless, they hunted for the offend- 
ing slug. Sulo was the first to discov- 
er one, then Pa Lempi held another be- 
tween his fingers. 

“We'll kill °em; now we know,” he 
yelled excitedly. 

Ma Lempi, curious, had followed 
closely behind and heard Pa Lempi. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “The school! 
It helps.” 

Pa Lempi nodded his head in assent, 
thoughtfully. 

Ma Lempi gave her son a wink of 
understanding ; then trudged back to her 
waiting tasks. 

A few days before the end of school, 
Pa Lempi took from the R. F. D. box at 
the crossroad a square envelope. He 
handled it gingerly; wiped his earth- 
stained hands on his overalls and 
opened it. 

The contents meant nothing to him, 
until he discovered Sulo’s name. His 
face glowed. He laid the envelope on 
the kitchen table. 

Ma Lempi coming from the field to 
prepare dinner, saw it. She too discov- 
ered Sulo’s name and joy filled her 
heart. 

When their son returned from school, 
he explained that he had gained honors 
and was to speak on graduation day. 

From that time, a slow but subtle 
change took place in Pa Lempi. 

He drove with Ma Lempi to the city, 
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miles away, losing willingly a precious 
day during hay time. He produced a 
roll of bills and pointed to a shoe shop. 
Not much was said. It wasn’t their 
way, but she understood and shop after 
shop they entered together. 

Graduation Day arrived at last. Sulo 
was already seated in the row of honor 
students on the platform, when he spied 
his father and mother enter the hall. 
She was resplendent in a summer silk, 
and hat with flowers; he, in a fine new 
suit. Timidly, they found seats near 
the front. 

Unaccustomed ‘to the gayly dressed 
audience; awed by the beautiful laurel 
and rose decorations, stirred by the or- 
chestra, their one outstanding joy was 
a consciousness of :Sulo, seated self- 
possessed on the platform. 

When Sulo advanced to the front of 
the platform and stood under the rose 
arch and began to read his essay: “Some 
Finnish Customs,” Pa and Ma Lempi 
were unmindful of their surroundings, 
transplanted to the land of their birth. 
They nodded understandingly to Sulo 
who seemed to be talking directly to 
them. Could it be their son, who stood 
in such honor before them! 

Then came the conclusion: “Though 
the customs of the old country are deep- 
ly cherished; still, here in America are 
others of equal value, and great oppor- 
tunities await those who have the de- 
sire and determination to grasp them. 
Success awaits those having the right 
spirit, and nothing really stands in their 
Wscutaces I wish especially to thank 
my teachers and schoolmates, who have 
been such a wonderful help to me.” 

Amid the genuine applause that fol- 
lowed, none was more enthusiastic than 
Pa or Ma Lempi’s. They nodded to 
each other. They smiled openly at their 
son, who sat modestly in his place. 

Sulo’s heart stopped going like a trip 
hammer, and glowed thankfully. Sud- 
denly, he realized how young and hap- 
py his mother looked and that his 
father’s vigorous clapping meant ap- 
proval and consent. 








AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS 


CoMPILED By ARTHUR JOHNSON 
Emerson 
the 

and 


long ago described 
were hunting for 


Ralph Waldo 
as suddenly as 
him, when he 
who 


once _ said, 

thought struck 
a friend of his, 
it to me, 
a lost poem to- 
gether: “I should like to have an 
anthology of the one-poem poets!”’— 
in sympathy with which fugitive 
wish the poems to be published un- 
der this heading from month to month 


have been selected, though it is not 
presumed their authors have not, in 
some cases, written other poems 
which to some tastes are of equal 
or perhaps even greater merit. It is 
probable that some at least of the 
poems here published will be collected 
later in book form. Suggestions will 
be welcome. 


A. J. 


BEDOUIN SONG 


By BayarD TAYLOR 


From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And all the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 
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LOVE AND TIME 


By Louise IMOGEN GUINEY 


The frost may form apace, 
The roses pine away: 

If Lyce’s lover see her face 
Then is the summer's day. 


A word of hers, a breath, 
And lo! his heart shall seem 

To peer far down where life and death 
Stir like a forded stream. 


© Time beyond avail 
That hast with Love to bear 
Till thy last eve dance down the gale 
With no star in her hair: 


Spirit of outgrown fear, 
Dethroned but undestroyed, 

llow bitter yet for thee to hear 
(Cast under in the void)— 


Love wake the solar chime! 

Love turn the wheel of Night! 
Thou art so little, ashen Time, 

In Love’s eternal might. 


IN THE BOOK THAT YOU HAVE READ 


By SopHiE JEWETT 


I need no pencilled margin line; 
By subtler emphasis, 

Page after page, I can divine 
Your thought of that and this. 


I know that here your grave lips smiled 
The smile that Beauty brings; 
And here you listened where some wild 

Age-smitten forest sings. 


Here your brow wore the world-old pain 
No poet may forget; 

And here you stayed to read again; 
Here, read through lashes wet. 


So, leaf by leaf, until, I deem, 
Your darkened eyes forsook 

One shining page, because your dream 
Was lovelier than the book. 








The Sawyer Herd and Farm Buildings 


OVER THE TOP WITH AYRSHIRES 
A Farm Where Father and Sons Are Working Together 


By H. Styves BRIDGES 


YRSHIRES are making good in 
A New Hampshire. Striking evi- 
dence of this fact can be found 
in the many successful herds through- 
out the state. They are rugged and 
hardy, and thrive in our vigorous cli- 
mate, and on our rocky hillside past- 
ures. Ayrshires are natives of Scot- 
land and as a rule, where they are 
found in this country today, they 
seem to bring the Scotch thrift with 
them. One of the outstanding herds 
in New Hampshire is owned by N. H. 
Sawyer and Sons of Atkinson. The 
Sawyer herd is composed of forty 
purebred animals of a very uniform 
type. They run largely to white in 
color, and the mature cows average 
better than one thousand pounds each 
in weight. They have large syste- 
matic udders with well placed teats. 
The herd as a whole is a sight any 
dairyman would like to see. 
The Sawyer farm is known as Wil- 
low Cottage Farm, and is a typical 
New England farm of two hundred 


and thirteen acres. The farm is di- 
vided into about eighty acres tillage, 
and the remainder pasture. The 
buildings are modern with all up-to- 
date improvements. Located on the 
farm are three homes occupied by Mr. 
Sawyer and his two sons, respective- 
ly; a fine example of what ownership 
of more New England farms should 
involve. The sons, Arthur and Clif- 
ford, each have a joint interest in the 
farm and are both graduates of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College. 
They are striking examples of gradu- 
ates that are putting their training to 
a successful test in practical agricul- 
ture. Both sons take an active part 
in the community life, Arthur serv- 
ing as selectman of the town of At- 
kinson. 

Herbert N. Sawyer, the father, is 
one of the best known men of New 
Hampshire and one of the State’s 
leading citizens. He holds the offices 
of Master of the State Grange, Vice- 
President of the State Farm Bureau 
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Three Winners of the Sawyer Herd; All on Advanced Registry Work. 


Federation, and Vice-President of the 
Rockingham County Farmers’ Ex- 
change. 

The actual management of the herd, 
farm, and marketing is divided among 
the three. The herd is composed of 
many outstanding animals of worth 
and promise. Thirteen cows are now 
on test in Advanced Register work, 
and from the records to date, it looks 
as if they would finish 100% strong, 
for all are running far ahead of the 
requirements and give evidence of 
finishing with safe and wide margins 
to spare. 

One of the interesting animals is 
Beautiful Vira, 9 years of age, who 
has three daughters in the herd who 
are in A. R. work. She has in the 
months of March and April milked 
nearly 3000 Ibs. of 4.4% milk. Her 
daughters are typical of their dam in 
type and beauty and are real pro- 
ducers; Vira Bell milking 4578 lbs. in 
120 days to date, and Lone Oak Queen 
6753 Ibs. in 211 days. Another promis- 
ing young cow is Peggs of Lone Oak, 
a three year old, whose test has run 
to date, 133 days, and who has pro- 
duced in this time, 5440 lbs. milk. 

The herd is an exceptionally high 
testing one for the breed; the average 


for the past year running around 4.3% 
fat. 

The herd’s senior sire is White 
Nell’s Good Gift, a bull of excellent 
type, weighing 1800 lbs. He is an 
active, vigorous animal, showing fine 
quality and style. He was sired by 
Lessenessnock Gem’s Good Gift, an 
A. R. sire who is the sire of Aga- 
wan Hargrave with an Advanced 
Registry record of 14,937 lbs. milk and 
also Lotus Jean Amour, an A. R. cow 
with a record of 10,625 lbs. milk and 
407.74 lbs. fat. The record priced 
Ayrshire cow of the breed, selling 
for $1800 at the National Ayrshire 
sale, grandsire is also grandsire of 
this bull. Lessenessnock’s Good Gift 
has 9 A. R. daughters with 20 com- 
posite records which average 10,500 
Ibs. milk and 450.54 lbs. fat. The 
dam of the herd sire is White Nell 
of Beverly, who is backed by A. R. 
records equally as good as the sire. 
The Sawyers plan to make an A. R. 
sire of this bull. The cows are milked 
three times a day and now the milk- 
ing is by hand, as the milking machine 
has been discarded since going into 
A. R. work. 

The roughage for feeding purposes 
is raised on the farm and is in the 
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Lone Oak Queen: Record 6,753 lbs. milk in 211 days. 


form of good clover hay and corn si- 
lage. Last year a start was made in 
alfalfa and the crop was so success- 
ful and the effect of its feeding value 
so noticeable that this year it is 
planned to put in ten acres. ‘The trial 
plot of alfalfa was grown as a dem- 
onstration under the direction of the 
Rockingham County Farm Bureau 
and the Extension Service of the New 
Hampshire State College. Various 
cash crops are raised to supplement 
the income from dairying and to 
work into the crop rotation. Po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, 
squash and fruit 
make up these cash 
crops, all are grown 
under up-to-date 
methods and good 
results are obtained. 


The farm has a ad ye. “= 
wonderful market meg ; a PAC 
for its dairy pro- aia | S>> 
ducts in the near- ey 7 
by city of Haver- E& 


hill, Massachusetts, 
where a big reputa- 
tion has been won 
for quality products. 
A large retail milk 
route is conducted 
and the milk sold at 









» 4 


fancy prices. All 
milk put out is sold 
as from tuberculine 
tested stock and un- 
der cap and_ seal. 
Special attention is 
given the supplying 
of baby milk for 
which there is a 
steady growing de- 
mand. 

The young stock 
of the farm show 
signs of exceptional 
thrift and excellent 
care. Mr. Sawyer 
states that the hard- 
iness of the calves 
and the extreme 
ease with which they can be raised 
is in his opinion one of the big 
assets of the breed. They are rarely 
bothered by the disorders that so 
frequently bother the young of other 
Lreeds. Plans are being made to raise 
all the heifers for the time being, 
until the farm reaches its capacity of 
registered stock. The surplus bulls 
are sold at reasonable prices to farm- 
ers both for heading purebred herds, 
and for building up grade _ herds, 


The herd is under state and federal 
test for tuberculosis. 


|| TH 
4 


~ <f 5 i 
Pr a. 


Senior Herd Sire: White Nell’s Good Gift. 
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At Willow Cottage Farm they 
seem to have solved one of the big 
problems of profitable dairying, that 
is, in making a start with registered 
animals from the right foundation 
stock. There is little question but 
what the success or failure of every 
farm with purebred stock depends 
somewhat upon the quality of the 
foundation stock and in this respect 
the Sawyers have made an excellent 
start. Their herd is one that would 
command attention anywhere and one 
that gives evidence of great promise 


in the future. The farm is in every 
respect an ideal example of what 
more New England farms should be. 
The progressive practices used, the 
business-like method with which 
everything is conducted, the fine pure- 
bred herd, the successful growing of 
cash crops, and best of all the fine 
co-operation and joint ownership of 
father and sons, all go to make this 
farm an excellent paying proposition, 
an ideal home, and an asset of which 
the State of New Hampshire may 
well be proud. 





IN THE SPRINGTIME 


By ANpbREW L. FELKER 


Commissioner 


9 IS the natural tendency of the 
human mind to desire to see 
something growing out of doors 

as the Springtime season of the year 

approaches, and most folks want to have 

a part in helping to make things grow. 

Ambitions expand like swelling buds 

and bursting corollas, and he who be- 

comes inspired will be found digging in 
the garden, raking up the lawn, planting 
the seed, not because he delights in or 
loves the work especially, but because 
he joys in seeing things grow. It is 

Mother Nature's call to her children 

to cuddle close to her warm breast 

again. : 

Life out of doors in the Springtime is 
vibrant with those necessary elements 
that revitalize and make new the de- 


of Agriculture 


pressed and wearied nerves, strengthen 
and make active the brain, harden the 
flesh and build up athletic muscles; in 
fact it is the true growing season of the 
mind and the body, and the Easter time 
for development and growth of the 
Soul. 

There is no one who toils for pleasure 
or profit under a more enlightening and 
life inspiring environment, than does the 
farmer. His lot is cast in the midst of 
living, growing things, and he, in fuller 
measure than any of his fellows, has a 
larger share in the training and develop- 
ing of those God-given essential elements 
which with his aid and care, respond to 
a renewed and larger usefulness in the 
economy of life. 

Hail, all hail the Springtime! 
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Part of the Map of New York, including part of New England—London, 1779. 

















WHEN CLAREMONT WAS CALLED ASHLEY 
Ill 


Two English Maps of Revolutionary Times 


By Georce B. UrpHAM 


N English map of New York, pub- 
lished in 1779, includes the Hamp- 
shire Grants and a narrow strip of 
western New Hampshire. It is en- 
titled 
AN 
accurate MAP of 
NEW YORK 
in NORTH AMERICA 
from a LATE SURVEY 

It shows no settlements east of the 
Connecticut River except Charlestown 
and Ashley. The precise location of 
the latter is indicated by a small cir- 
cle placed between two unnamed 
streams, unmistakably Sugar and 
Little Sugar Rivers. 

Another wartime map was _ pub- 
lished in the Political Magazine 
London, Vol. I, p. 670 in October 1780. 
Its title is: 

A NEW AND ACCURATE MAP of 
the Province of 
NEW YORK and Part of the 
JERSEYS, 

NEW ENGLAND and CANADA 
Showing the SCENES of our 
MILITARY OPERATIONS during 
the present WAR. 

Also the NEW ERECTED STATE OF 
VERMONT 

This shows Ashley and neighboring 
towns exactly as on the English map 
of 1779, except that the name Spring- 
field, Vermont, is added, appearing in its 
proper place between Rockingham and 
Weathersfield; better known as Bel- 
lows Falls. Black River is shown rising 
in Dunmore Lake and flowing up, over 

(1) Mr. Brown and Mr. H. G. 
cussion of rare colonial maps, 
other, he finally ventured to ask; 

American maps?” From Mr. 


quisite for voting.”’ 
Mr. Brown carries 


Brown instantly 


his interest 


Tupper, also of Springfield, Vt., 
at the same hour upon the writer at his summer home in Claremont. 
with the occacional 
“Dees cvory resident of Springfield possess 
came the 


in things historical so far that his house, 


and down from the Green Mountains. 
No undue New York influence 


affected the drawing of this map, for a 
for the most part, correctly positioned 
dotted line shows its eastern boundary, 
and east of that is plainly engraved: 
THE HAMPSHIRE 
GRANTS 
or the New Erected 
STATE OF 
VERMONT 

Parts of each of the above described 
maps showing .Ashley and the upper 
Connecticut River Valley are published 
herewith. For the use of the originals 
we are indebted to Mr. Horace Brown 
of Springfield, Vermont, who possesses 
the finest private collection of early 
American maps known to the writer. 

For early maps of Vermont we 
must look, as we have seen, to the 
early maps of New York. This is, of 
course, excepting the rare Blanchard 
and Langdon map of New Hampshire, 
including the Hampshire Grants, pre- 
pared for publication in 1761 before 
Claremont was settled or chartered. 
About a quarter of the land after- 
wards included in Claremont is there 
shown as a part of Buckingham, a 
township whose charter was soon for- 
feited. (See Granite Monthly, vol. LI, 
p. 500. ) 

The map of New Hampshire pre- 
pared for publication in 1773 and 
1774, by Samuel Holland, Esqr., “Sur- 
veyor General for the Northern Dis- 
trict of North America,” is the most 
accurate contemporaneous map of any 


happened one afternoon to call 
After listening to their dis- 
original owned by one or the 
a collection of early 
over there it’s a prere- 


mention of an 
answer, “Why, 


owned for genera- 


tions in the family, is a most carefully preserved, and only where necessary restored, early New 
England farmhouse. Everything abcut it, every piece of furniture, furnishing and almost every 
utensil in it is such as was to be found in the best New England farmhouses of a century or 


mmore ago. 
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WHEN CLAREMONT WAS CALLED ASHLEY 


of the thirteen colonies. Holland lived 
in Portsmouth ard had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the plans attached 
to all the Wentworth charters, show- 
ing the outlines of the towns with 
courses and Holland and 
his assistants had traveled widely in 
New Hampshire, so his map 
all the roads, mostly bridle paths, 
then existing; the larger dots along 
the roads indicate houses. Holland, 
of course, made no mistake in placing 


dist:nces. 


shows 


the name Claremont in prominent 
letters within the boundaries of the 
town shown by him, but in_= small 


letters he placed the name “Ashleys” 


ecst of the Great Road and not far 
from the ferrv. Near this are two 
house dots, one is prcebably that of 
the house owned by the Putnams, 
the other is about at the site of the 
residence of Mr. Christopher, long 
owned by the late John Bailey. It 


was on or near this spot that Captain 
Oliver Ashley lived. Another dot in- 
dicating a house then owned ‘by the 
Ashleys is north of the sharp right- 
angled bend in the river above the 
ferry. This was on the terrace over- 
looking the meadow a few rods beyond 
where the beautiful well-marked but now 
abandoned road leads up the hill to 
the sites of the “Jones” and “Woodell” 
houses. Here the name “S. Mitchell” 
appears on the W>lling map of Clare- 
mont published in 1851. This Ashley 
house has long since gone but around 
its site the lilacs still grow vigorous- 
ly. These houses were plainly visible 


from the Connecticut. Voyagers in 
birch canoes, dugouts and _ skiffs 


saw them, perhaps obtained provisions 
from them, and called the place Ash- 
ley or Ashleys. 

If the London geographers had the 
drawings made for Holland’s map 
why did they ignore the name Clare- 
mont, and make other mistakes that 
might have been avoided by using 
them? Probably the drawings were 
not available until after the Treaty 
of Peace. Perhaps in the hurried de- 
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parture of the Governor and _ his 
friends they were left in Portsmouth; 
perhaps they 


were placed and_ re- 
mained ia the private possession of 
Paul Wentworth, a wealthy resident 


of London, for it was by his direction 
and at his expense that the map was 
engraved and published in 1784. Had 
Holland’s drawings been accessible to 
the London geographers they surely 
would have made use of them, and we 
should see some indication of it in the 
maps published during the Revolution. 

How, it may be asked, did knowl- 
edge of the name Ashley find its way 
to London, supplanting the name 
Claremont given in the charter twelve 


veirs before the earliest of these 
maps was published? The _ geogra- 
phers were eager for information. 
British officers, pent* up in_ Boston, 


later in New York and Philadelphia, 
could give little aid. But over the 
unguarded northern houndaries of the 
Hampshire Grants swarmed scores of 
British spies, and in the other direc- 
tion went scores of Tories eager to 
impart all information in their power 
to give. Haldimand, the Governor- 
General of Canada, possessed a well or- 
ganized Secret Service, most creditable 
from the British point of view. 
Charlestown—No. 4 was settled in 
1740 and owing to its situation in the 
Connecticut River valley, its fort and 
occupancy as a military post, it was 
during the Revolution, from a military 
point of view, the most important in- 


land town in all New Hampshire. 
British spies frequently visited it. 


They may long have known about the 
place on the river called Ashley; if 
not they could have learned of it in 
Charlestown. In this way the name 
was probably carried to Quebec, 
thence to London. 

Of one fact we may rest assured, 
viz.: that the London geographers 
would not have marked this place 
Ashley on their maps had_ they not 
been reliably informed that it was thus 
called by people living in or near it. 








CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Page of Clippings 


The American Legion 


In the American Legion this country 
has a most powerful influence against 
the spread of communistic and radical 
doctrines. Here’s more power to the 
Legion’s strong right arm.—Free Press, 
Somersworth. 


It’s Worth Five Dollars 


We believe that ex-Governor Bass’s 
suggestion, that, instead of abolishing 
the poll tax for women, the tax for 
both men and women be reduced to 
$2.00 and the women be relieved of 
the temporary additional tax for the 
soldiers’ bonus, is an _ excellent one. 
Personally, we think that a $5.00 poll 
tax is none too large anyway. There 
is not a single resident of either sex 
who does not derive that much benefit 
from our well lighted, well paved, well 
policed streets and all the other mu- 
nicipal improvements which have cost 
so much money. Each resident ought 
to be expected to bear some _ small 
sare in the expense of this great 
municipal plant. But anyway, if that 
is too much, it should be reduced for 
men, as well as women, rather than 
letting the men pay and relieving the 
women of it altogether—Rochester 
Courier. 


Some Guesses About Governors 

Chester B. Jordan of Keene or 
Arthur P. Morrill of Concord were 
picked as likely Republican candidates 
for governor of New Hampshire in 
1924, by Former Governor Bartlett 
while in Concord a few days ago, and he 
said the candidate should be a young 
man. Mr. Jordan is a son of a former 
governor of New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Morrill was a candidate for the nomina- 
tion in 1920 and was badly defeated by 
Mr. Goodnow of Keene. The latter 


was defeated by Gov. Brown at the 
last election, but there really doesn’t 
seem to be any good reason why he 


should not run again if he cares to, as 
he made a good campaign and would 
probably have been triumphantly elected 
except for the fact that it was a Demo- 
cratic year and he happened to be run- 
ning on the wrong ticket.—Laconia 
Democrat. 


Playing Politics 

The people of New Hampshire want 
partisanship at Concord stopped. It is 
time to consult the good of the state. 
He serves his party best who does that. 
Time spent in passing bills it is known 
the other house will reject is wasted. 
Partisanship should end with filling the 
offices. That was properly done. Good 
men retired; as good men fill their 
places. Nobody can complain. But 
stop there.—Granite State Free Press. 


The Water Power Bill 


Support of a bill for development of 
water power resources in our state is 
meeting with much favor in our legis- 
lature and may be enacted at this 
session. The movement looks to be of 
vital importance in affording some re- 
lief from the present unendurable 
situation in regard to the coal supply 
as relates to our industries. 

Ex-Governor Bass is sponsor for the 
bill which contemplates a new _ state 
policy in respect to the development of 
storage reservoirs. Under the terms of 
this bill, the state is to extend its credit 
for such storage development on the 
condition that the users of the addition- 
al water so provided voluntarily make 
contracts to purchase such additional 
water at reasonable rates. Such con- 
tracts would cover all interest and 
amortization charges on the investment, 
as well as cost of operation and main- 
tenance. 

The amount of the appropriation is 
small ($205,000), but enough to test 
and work out the practical details of 
procedure.—The News & Critic. 











OLD HOME WEEK AND THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE TERCENTENARY 


By Henry H. METCALF 


T has well been said that the three 

sweetest words in the English 

language are “Mother, Home and 
Heaven.” Certain it is that the most 
cherished memories of early life are 
those that cluster around the homes 
of our childhood and youth; while the 
recollections of the neighborhood and 
community life of the time, and the 
scenes amid which that life was 
experienced, are among the most un- 
fading and highly cherished that come 
to the ordinary mind. 

The love of home is, indeed, one of 
the strongest and most characteristic 
sentiments of civilized people, and it 
was because of this fact, unques- 
tionably, that Governor Frank West 
Rollins, during the first year of his 
incumbency, in 1899, conceived and 
carried out the idea of the establish- 
ment of Old Home Week in mid- 
summer, when the various towns and 
communities throughout the state, 
should call back their absent sons and 
daughters who had gone out into 
other states and communities to make 
their way in life, to enjoy a season of 
rest, recreation and social reunion 
among the scenes and friends of early 
life, in the old home towns. He well 
knew that through such agencies, 
the love of, and loyalty to, their na- 
tive towns and state would be 
strengthened and intensified in the 
minds of these absent children, and 
that the resultant benefit to town and 
state alike would be of no small ad- 
vantage. 

It was on the sixth day of June, 
1899, that a meeting was held in 
Representatives’ Hall, in the State 
House, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing an Old Home Week Association, 
the invitation having been sent out 
by the State Board of Agriculture, 
at the suggestion of Governor Rollins. 
Several hundred people, from all sec- 


tions of the state, were in attendance 
at the meeting, which was called to 
order by Governor Rollins, who spoke 
at some length outlining the purpose 
for which the meeting had _ been 
called, and was followed by many 
other prominent citizens, all favoring 
the organization of a permanent Old 
Home Week Association. 

A committee of five, of which Na- 
hum J. Bachelder of Andover, then 
Secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, was chairman, was appoint- 
ed to submit a plan of organization. 
The plan presented and adopted, in 
the form of a constitution and by- 
laws, provided that the organization 
should be known as the “New Hamp- 
shire Old Home Week Association,” 
to membership in which any resident 
of the state, or any person born 
therein, should be eligible. The ob- 
ject of the association was “to pro- 
mote the welfare of New Hampshire, 
by increasing the interest among her 
citizens, and among natives of the 
state located in various parts of the 
world.” It was provided that local 
Old Home Week Associations might 
be formed and managed under such 
rules and regulations as the State As- 
sociation might prescribe. 


Officers of the State Association 
were chosen as follows: 
President—Governor Frank W. 


Rollins of Concord; vice presidents— 
Joseph B. Walker, Concord; Joseph 
D. Roberts, Rollinsford; John W. 
Sanborn, Sanbornville; Charles Mc- 
Daniel, Springfield; Bertram S. Ellis, 
Keene; George T. Cruft, Bethlehem; 
Gordon Woodbury, Manchester; 
True L. Norris, Portsmouth; Charles 
E. Tilton, Tilton; Chester B. Jordan, 
Lancaster; treasurer—H. H. Dudley, 
Concord; secretary—Nahum J. Bach- 
elder, Andover; executive commit- 
tee—Edward N. Pearson, Concord; 
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William H. Stinson, Dunbarton; 
Henry H. Metcalf, Concord. 

The matter of fixing the date of Old 
Home Week for that year—1899— 
was referred to the Executive Board, 
consisting of all the officers named, 
by whom it was subsequently fixed 
for August 26 to September 1, in- 
clusive. 

Local Old Home Week Associa- 
tions were promptly organized in 
various towns throughout the state— 
sixty-seven in all, in most of which 
some one day in the week was set 
apart as “Old Home Day,” on which 
occasion the people of the town and 
natives thereof from abroad, were 
called together in some appropriate 
place, for social reunion, and enjoy- 
ment of exercises pertinent to the oc- 
casion. 

The selection of Saturday as the 
opening day of Old Home Week was 
made with the idea that on the even- 
ing of that day bonfires should be 
kindled on the mountain and hill tops, 
or highest points of land in the va- 
tious towns, signalizing the welcome 
to returning pilgrims, and carrying 
the greeting of one town to another 
throughout the state. There were 
many hundred of these beacon lights 
kindled in the state, on that first Old 
Home Week in New Hampshire, and 
although the custom has, unfortu- 
nately, been abandoned quite gener- 
ally, there are some towns in which 
it is still observed. 

The local celebrations during the 
first Old Home Week, included some 
of a most elaborate order, involving 
parades, music, fireworks, etc., aside 
from interesting speaking exercises, 
at which addresses were given by 
distinguished speakers residing in the 
state, and others, equally  distin- 
guished, returning from abroad to the 
homes of their nativity. Among the 
most notable of these observances 
were those in Concord, Newport, 
Walpole and Dunbarton. 

The Concord observance 





opened 
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with a i.eeting of residents and vis- 
itors in Phenix Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, August 30, a concert by the 
Third Regiment Band and the Schu- 
bert Quartette being the first feature. 
Hon. Joseph B. Walker, President of 
Concord Old Home Week Associa- 
tion, presided, and brief addresses 
were made by Hon. John Kimball, 
Very Rev. John E. Barry of the St. 
John’s Catholic church, Hon. Sylves- 
ter Dana of the Municipal Court, 
Hon. L. D. Stevens, and Hon. Moses 
Humphrey. On the following day, 
Thursday, was witnessed one of the 
greatest and most imposing parades 
in the history of the Capital City. G. 
Scott Locke was Chief Marshal, and 
the Third Regiment Band led the pro- 
cession, followed by a platoon of po- 
lice, Governor Rollins and staff on 
horseback, Gen. J. H. Tolles and 
Cols. Scott, Upham and Tetley of the 
First Brigade, N. H. N. G., several 
companies of the Guard, G. A. R., and 
a great number of marching organ- 
izations, including the Fire Depart- 
ment, the various fraternal societies, 
etc. Most conspicuous was the repre- 
sentation of the B. & M. railroad 
shops by a marching delegation of 
650 men in uniform. Following these 
were decorated carriages, floats, and 
all sorts of unique turnouts, from pony 
teams to a magnificent 24-horse team 
entered by George L. Theobald. 
The general exercises were held in 
Phenix Hall at 2 p. m., the meeting 
being called to order by President 
Waker, who introduced Hon. Charles 
R. Corning as chairman for the oc- 
casion. Addresses of welcome were 
given by Mayor N. E. Martin in be- 
half of the city, and Governor Rollins 
for the state. The orator of the day 
was Hon. James O. Lyford, Naval 
Officer of Boston, who was followed 
by Senator ‘William FE. Chandler, 
President William J. Tucker of 


Dartmouth College, Prof. Charles F. 
Bradley of Evanston, IIll., Hon. Na- 
poleon B. Bryant, and others. 


An 
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original poem, “The Hills are Home,” 
written for the occasion by Edna 
Dean Proctor, was read by the author. 
The exercises closed with singing of 
“Home, Sweet Home” by the audi- 
ence. 

Following the exercises a reception 
was held in Doric Hall at the State 
House, under the direction of Albert 
B. Woodworth, Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee, at which the Gov- 
ernor was assisted by the members 
of his staff, several thousand people 
paying their respects to the chief ex- 
ecutive, while a concert was given 
outside by the consolidated bands of 


the day. 
It was estimated that twenty 
thousand people lined the streets 


during the time of the parade, while 
ten thousand witnessed the grand dis- 
play of fireworks, set off on the 
Stickney field in the evening, which 
closed the day’s programme. 

At Newport, where there was a 
great gathering, and a most impres- 
sive demonstration, the entire Main 
Street being elaborately decorated, 
and a great parade carried out, 
Judge Jesse M. Barton presided, and 
the orator of the day was Rear Ad- 
miral George E. Belknap, the town’s 
most distinguished son. The Wal- 
pole observance, which was scarcely 
less imposing, was under the direc- 
tion of T. Nelson Hastings, then pres- 
ident of the State Senate, as president 
of the day, and addresses were made 
by a number of eminent natives, 
among whom were Rev. John Bars- 
tow of Medford, Mass., Prof. Frank- 
lin W. Hooper of Brooklyn and 
Judge Henry E. Howland of New 
York City. At Dunbarton, Col. 
William H. Stimson of the State 
Executive Committee and president 
of the local association directed the 
exercises, which included addresses 
by a number of distinguished visitors, 
including Governor Rollins and Sen- 
ator Chandler, and numerous emi- 
nent natives, a large and _ enthus- 
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iastic crowd being in attendance 
At all these town observances there 
were present many natives from 


abroad, some of whom had not visit- 
ed the homes of their childhood for 
years, and in many cases there was a 
revival of interest on their part which 
operated to the material advantage 
of the old home town, evidenced by 
subsequent gifts in the shape of l- 
braries, school buildings, parks, foun- 
tains, etc. 

In many of these towns the local 


associations have been’ continued, 
and annual Old Home Day observ- 
ances have ‘been held. In _ others 


there have been celebrations once in 
two or three years, and in some oc- 
casionally, “as the spirit moved;” 
while, unfortunately, in others, for 
want of public spirit and local pride, 
the idea has been abandoned. A num- 
ber of other towns, however, that did 
not originally adopt the plan, have 
fallen into line. In Concord the local 
Association soon went into “disue- 
tude ;” but, under the auspices of the 
State Association there has been a 
largely attended Old Home Sunday 
service in Rollins Park, each year for 
the last fifteen years or more, with 
able speakers and excellent music, the 
various churches co-operating. 

The expense incident to the work 
of the State Association was met, 
during the incumbency of Governor 
Rollins as President and N. J. Bach- 
elder as Secretary, from the state ap- 
propriation for the work of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, which of- 
fice was held by Mr. Bachelder in 
connection with that of Secretary of 
Agriculture, it being recognized that 
nothing could more effectually ad- 
vertise the State than the mainten- 
ance of the Old Home Week insti- 
tution, which although not perma- 
nently adopted in other states, has 
been taken up in many localities 
throughout the country, and is to be 
copied in Nova Scotia the present 
year. 
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In 1913, when there was a political 
overturn in the State and the Immi- 
gration Bureau was abandoned, the 
Legislature voted a standing appro- 
priation of $300 toward carrying on 
the work of the Association, and per- 
manently fixed the date of Old Home 
Week for the week following the 
third Saturday in August, which 
comes this year on the 18th day of 
the month. At the annual meeting in 
1914, Governor Rollins and Secretary 
Bachelder retired from their respec- 
tive offices and Henry H. Metcalf 
and Andrew L. Felker, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, were respectively 
chosen President and Secretary of 
the Association, and have since con- 
tinued. 

As the first white settlements in 
the state were made at Portsmouth 
and Dover in 1623, and the Ter-Cen- 
tenary, or 300th anniversary of the 
same would occur in 1923, the Asso- 
ciation, deeming it desirable that some 
fitting and proper observance of the 
same should be held, was_ instru- 
mental in securing the passage by the 
General Court, in 1921, of a Joint 
Resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, headed by 
Governor Albert O. Brown, to take 
the matter in hand and make the pre- 
liminary arrangements for an appro- 
priate celebration during Old Home 
Week of the present year. The Com- 
mission, as named, in addition to Gov- 
ernor Brown, included Aaron G. 
Whittemore of Dover, Charles S. 
Emerson of Milford, Henry H. Met- 
calf of Concord, Harry T. Lord of 
Manchester and J. Winslow Peirce of 
Dover. Henry H. Metcalf was 
elected Secretary. 

Taking up the work in hand, the 
Commission, after careful considera- 
tion, and due consultation with the 
authorities in Portsmouth and Dover, 
formulated a plan which involved 
appropriate observances in those two 
cities, where the first settlements 


were made, on Monday and Tuesday 


of Old Home Week, following Old 
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Home Sunday services in the churches 
throughout the state, with a final cele- 
bration at the Capital, with ob- 
servances mid-week in all towns 
throughout the State where sufficient 
publ.c spirit should be aroused to in- 
sure the same. 

It was voted to extend an invita- 
tion to President Ernest M. Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College to deliver the 
Anniversary Address, which invita- 
tion was accepted by Dr. Hopkins, 
and it was decided that the address 
should be given in Concord. Un- 
fortunately, through lack of interest 
on the part of the business men of 
the city, as represented by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Concord ob- 
servance has been abandoned, al- 
though the City Government had 
voted an appropriation to meet the 
necessary expenses, and it has been 
arranged that the address shall be 
given at Portsmouth or Dover at the 
opening of the week. 

A number of towns that have not 
before observed Old Home Week 
made liberal appropriations for the 
present year with a view to the Ter- 
Centenary Celebration, among them 
being Charlestown, Whitefield, Mil- 
ford and Stratford, the latter two 
voting $1000 each. Stratford, it 
should be said, will at the same time 
celebrate its own 150th anniversary, 
and dedicate a memorial to its soldiers 
in the various wars of the nation. 
Northwood will also celebrate its 
150th anniversary, in connection with 
the State celebration, on Wednesday 
of Old Home Week. 

The State of New Hampshire has 
never before celebrated an snniver- 
sary of its settlement. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that at this time there 
will be awakened such a spirit of pa- 
triotic pride, as will insure a royal 
welcome to a great host of returning 
sons and daughters in all parts of the 
State, and demonstrate to the world 
the fact that the “Home Fires” are 
still aglow among the old Granite 
Hills. 
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CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL 


Tiger River 


By ArTHUR O. FRIEL 


Harper Bros. 


HE adventures on Tiger River 
produce much the same effect on 
grown-ups that fairy stories do 
on children. At first they all seem 
unreal and impossible, but the fasci- 
nation grows, and soon we begin to 
thrill with the weirdness of it all and 
to find it so natural that we expect 
to see a head-hunting Indian or a 
tiger loom in the corner. These dan- 
gers and many others more uncanny 
confront the five men, Knowlton, 
Rand, McKay, Tim, and Jose, the 
outlaw, when they decide to follow the 
Tigre yacu through all the dangers of 
the jungle into which hundreds have 
disappeared and from which only one 
crazed man has returned. Undaunt- 
ed by dire warnings, they are de- 
termined to explore the River of 
Missing Men to find gold, of course, 
but most of all to satisfy the love of 
adventure which burns hotly in the 
heart of each, and it is to all kindred 
sprits, longing for romance, that this 
book will most appeal. White In- 
dians, tigers, and jiveros they baffle 
in the most unique encounters and are 
equally steadfast in maintaining their 
own against the maddening mysteries 
of Dead Man’s Land. 
Although inferior in style and dif- 


ferent in setting, we can not help but 
feel the same fever of impatience and 
excitement over the treasure hunt 
that is experienced in reading “Treas- 
ure Island,” and also the same satis- 
faction over the result of all the in- 
trigue and desperate adventure. 
Fach incident stimulates our fancy 
to greater capacity for enjoyment of 
the unreal, until, by the time the ex- 
plorers meet the “Things,” green 
spectres with spears, the imagination 
is undaunted and swallows these too, 
gloatingly waiting for new feasts of 
-mprobability. 

It is a long jump from New Hamp- 
shire to the Andean regions of the up- 
per Amazon, but Arthur Friel, once 
attending Manchester High School 
and later a teacher there, has bridged 
the gap and given to us in this book 
his reaction to the luxurious beauty, 
the lurking dangers of Nature and of 
savages, and the romantic spirit of 
the jungle. All of this is very pleas- 
ant to peruse during an evening of 
recreation, but I doubt if even the 
lure of gold could induce many of us 
to follow the trail of the Tigre yacu 
through its sinister shadows and 
ominous darkness as described in Mr. 


Friel’s book. 


Vacation Days 


By Wits G. Buxton 


E would all wish for just such 

vacation days as Mr. Buxton and 
his wife have enjoyed, but, since such 
pleasures are impossible to many, ac- 
counts of the travels of others are al- 
ways of interest as entertainment and 
preparation for the day when we too, 
may go to see the wonders of the world. 


All would-be travelers will find antici- 
patory delight in “Vacation Days,” Mr. 
3uxton’s book, and those who are sat- 
isfied to do all their traveling while 
reading comfortably at home will also 
enjoy these letters, giving, as they do, 
a detailed description not only of the 
beauty of California and Europe by a 
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most enthusiastic and appreciative voy- 
ager, but of any such systems of edu- 
cation, religion, or civic government 
which might be helpful suggestions to 
the people of New Hampshire. 

The author describes the scenes he 
sees, the pictures and statues he views, 
and even those lectures of especial in- 
terest which he hears, so that we gain 
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unusual and varied information with 
the added attraction of Mr. Buxton’s 
own reaction to his experiences. 

To any who may not know Mr. Bux- 
ton we wish to say that, as a resident 
of Penacook, New Hampshire, the let- 
ters in this book were written to his 
townspeople and will have especial in- 
terest for all living in New Hampshire. 


THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 
About Spring and Soldiers 


runs smoothly along a single track, 

gliding with well-oiled ease from 
idea to idea. But that is not at all the 
case when the first breath of spring 
comes in at our windows. The April 
sun melts our mentality along with the 
snowdrifts, and leaves our thoughts as 
diffuse as May breezes. To settle down 
to editorial conversation seems next 
door to impossible. 


(): very rare occasions our mind 


We might write about the Legislature, 
which to-day seems to be out for the 
non-stop dancing record for the United 
States. But by the time the magazine 
is in print police interference or the 
more cogent urge of spring planting will 
undoubtedly have put a stop to the sport. 


We might follow the time-honored 
custom of other editors and write of 
spring in the country, the bounding 
brooks, the burgeoning buds, the blur- 
bling birds. But we are never quite 
sure of our ground in these matters. 
For instance, what kind of bird is an 
alfalfa? We never can tell. Like 
Christopher Morley, the best we can do, 
when some one suddenly asks us the 
name of some upstart songster on a high 
branch of the old apple tree, is to mur- 
mur something about a “forsythia 
bursting into song” and change the sub- 
ject as soon as possible. We under- 
stand our limitations. We leave the 
hymns of spring to the farmer as he 


leisurely hitches his Ford to his plow 
and in the freshness of the early morn- 
ing mingles the hum of his engine with 
the myriad voices of awakening year. 


Or we might write of the American 
Legion, which has been our chief con- 
cern of late. It has impressed us for 
two reasons: first, because of its un- 
bounded energy, which even spring 
seems powerless to abate, and second, 
because of its contagious atmosphere of 
public service—a man who has served 
his Legion post or Department is, more 
than other men, willing to listen to the 
call of duty whether it lead him to the 
Governor’s mansion, the national Sen- 
ate, or even the White House in Wash- 
ington. It is splendid to see such de- 
votion. 


We feel more at home writing along 
these lines, for of course we have had 
military experience as a member of an 
unofficial S. A. T. C. Auxiliary Unit 
during the War (We were in college at 
the time). And moreover in those 
spring days of 1917 some one had the 
brilliant idea of turning our college out 
for military drill, just to develop esprit 
de corps and joie de vivre and a lot of 
things like that. When men speak of 


the terrors of war, we think of that in- 
cipient Battalion of Death as it strag- 
gled and struggled to and fro across the 
greensward in the spring sunshine, the 
high feminine voice of the commanding 
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officer mingling with the anguished cries 
of some lost soul, possibly a staid facul- 
ty member, who, in the general con- 
fusion of right foot and left, had found 
herself suddenly deserted by the bat- 
talion and left to execute military man- 
ouvers alone. 

But even here we are not so sure- 
footed as we ought to be. Our knowl- 
edge of military terminology failed us 
completely when we started out after 
material for our article. Last week we 
entirely corrupted a Board meeting 
of the Legion Auxiliary by  insis- 
tently referring to the Auxiliary 
Units as “posts.” Before the af- 
ternoon was over all the officers pres- 
ent were struggling with an irresistible 
desire to call them “posts,” too. We 
don’t want to run the risk of corrupt- 
ing the entire Legion organization by 
our inaccuracies. So perhaps we'd bet- 
ter dismiss that subject also, and aban- 
don the idea of writing Editorial Re- 
marks for this month. 

But, if you will notice, the page is al- 
ready full. And if you desire a pre- 
cedent for this manner of writing, we 
would refer you to your Cicero. It’s an 
old trick of the trade! 

—H. F. M. 
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Announcements 
The Exeter War Memorial, a pict- 
ure of which appears on the cover 
this month, is the work of Daniel 
Chester French, a distinguished son 
of Exeter, who counts it as one of 
the best pieces of work which he has 
done. It was dedicated on July 4, 
1922. It’s inscription puts into words 
very beautifully the spirit in which 
the monument is erected: 
With 
Veneration for Those Who Died 
Gratitude to Those Who Live 
Trust in the Patriotism of Those Who 
Come After 

The Town of Exeter Dedicates this Memorial 

To Her Sons and Daughters of the World 
War. 

It is with much this same spirit 
that the GRANITE MONTHLY 
offers this issue as a tribute to New 
Hampshire veterans in this month 
which brings Memorial Day. 


The essay contest for high school 
boys and girls brought some very 
interesting results. The contest 
closed May 1, and the judges, Mr. 
Harlan Pearson, Mrs. Harriman and 
Mr. Walter May will probably be 
able to make the award very shortly 
now. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


MR. H. STYLES BRIDGES, Sec- 
retary of the Farm Bureau, turns his 
attention to Ayrshires this month in 
the second article on Dairy herds. 


The man who is working hardest 
to make New Hampshire Tercenten- 
ary year a memorable one is H. H. 
METCALF. His article in this mag- 
azine gives not only plans for the 
celebration but also the history of the 
movement. 


MR. GEORGE B. UPHAM’S 
third and last article on “When 
Claremont Was Called Ashley” an- 
swers the question which readers have 
asked themselves: “How did the 
name Ashley come to the knowledge 
of the foreign map makers?” 


MRS. BERTHA COMINS ELY, 
author of “Their Son” in this, issue 
lives in Greenville, N. H. She shows 
a sympathetic understanding of one 
of our state problems. 
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GEORGE H. KENDALL 


With the death of George H. Kendall on 
April 14 at Nashua, the state has lost the 
last of the stage-coach drivers who used to 
drive a six horse team between Crawford 


Notch and Fabyans before the railroad 
came. Mr. Kendall was about 76 when he 
died. In the early days he was employed 


by Baron and Merrill, hotel proprietors of 
the White Mountains; of late years he has 
worked for the Boston and Maine as a sta- 
tionary engineer. A native of Franconia, 
he lived in Nashua about 25 years. He 
served in the Civil War, although he was 
only nineteen at the time, and ranked as a 
sharpshooter in Company I 18th N. H. 
Volunteers. He is survived by his widow, 
one son, Walter M. Kendall of Boston, 
and one adopted son, George Angell Ken- 
dall of Nashua. 


FRED A. PRAY 


Word has recently come to Somersworth 
of the death in Vladivostok of Fred A. 
Pray, formerly of Somersworth, and in re- 
cent years First Vice Consul in the United 
States Consul’s office at Vladivostok. His 
death was due to blood poisoning. Mr. 
Pray was born in Somersworth in 1867, 
educated in the public schools there and in 
the Boston business college. He went to 
Vladivostok in 1893 and was for some years 
in business there before he was appointed 
vice consul in 1916. He is survived by a 
daughter, Dorothy, two sisters, Mrs. Sarah 
Smith of Vladivostok, and Mrs. J. H. Aus- 
tin of Berwick, Me., and one brother, Moses 
H. of Somersworth. 


MRS. MATILDA L. COLE 


On April 3, Mrs. Matilda L. Cole, for 
thirty-five years a regident of Concord, 
died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
J. Edward Silva. Mrs. Cole was a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. She 
leaves, besides a daughter, two sons, George 
of Boston and Benjamin of Concord, and 
two sisters and two brothers. 


MRS. EDWIN L. HALEY 


After a brief illness with pneumonia, Mrs. 
Edwin L. Haley died in East Rochester on 
April 6. Mrs. Haley was prominent in 
social and fraternal circles of the city to 
which she came some years ago from W. 
Buxton, Maine. She is survived by her 
husband, one son, ex-Representative Law- 
rence E. Haley, two daughters, Fredona 
Myrtle and Georgia; a brother, Charles E. 
Rounds of Bristol, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Georgia Hunton and Mrs. Fred A. Cum- 
mins of Saco, Maine, 


° 


MRS. MARY J. N. BEAN 


At Concord on April 3, Mrs. Mary J. N. 
Bean, widow of Frank E. Bean, died at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. E. W. 
Rowe, after a long illness. Mrs. Bean was 
a large property owner in Penacook and in 
former years was associated with her hus- 
band in business there. She is survived 
by her daughter, and son, Harold of 
Penacook; also a brother Mr. George A. 
Noyes of Concord. 


MRS. ANNE KENNEDY 


Mrs. Anne Kennedy, one of Dover's old- 
est residents died on April 10 at the age of 
96 years. Mrs. Kennedy was born in 
Richmond, Va., but had lived in Dover for 
75 years. She is survived by one brother. 


BYRON K. WOODWARD 


On April 16, Byron K. Woodward, resi- 
dent of Concord for 42 years, died in that 
city after a long illness). He was a mem- 
ber of the Nathaniel White Council O. U. 
A. M. He leaves a widow, two sons, John 
K. and Earl A. of Concord; a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert J. Provencal of Concord; two 
brothers, Frank of Laconia and Walter of 
Michigan; and a sister, Mrs. Grace Mallard 
of Concord. 


DR. ALBERT LACAILLADE 


Dr. Albert Lacaillade, one of the leading 
dentists of Laconia, died in that city on 
April 6. Dr. Lacaillade was a native of 
Lawrence, Mass., and a graduate of Balti- 
more Dental College. Befors coming to 
Laconia, he practised dentistry in Law- 
rence and Montreal. He leaves a widow 
and three children, Paul, Marguerite and 
Jacquiline. 


GEORGE M. GATES 


On March 30, George M. Gates, veteran 
of the Civil War and prominent citizen of 
Plaistow, N. H., died after a short illness 
with grip. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and a daughter. 


JOHN J. SHAPLEIGH, 


On April 16, after a brief illness with 
pneumonia, John J. Shapleigh, a retired 
merchant of East Rochester, died at his 
home in that town. Mr. Shapleigh had 
lived in East Rochester for 25 years and 
was about 66 years old when he died. He 
was a member of the Cocheco Lodge I. O. 
O. F. and a member of the Bethany Metho- 
dist Church. His widow; one daughter, 


Miss Doris Shapleigh, an instructor at La- 
salle Seminary; 
Rochester; 


one brother, Nicholas of 


East and three sisters. 
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DON C. CHAPPLE 


yn C. Chapple, resident of Concord for 
rears, died in that city on April 3 at 
age of 69 years. He was a native of 
vn Point, N. Y. He is survived by a 
w, two daughters, Mrs. Frank Beaure- 
of Hartford, Vt., and Mrs. George 
of Strafford, Vt., and a son, Clinton, 
ireat Barrington, Mass. 


OSCAR H. BISHOP 


scar H. Bishop, builder, aged 41 years, 
at his home in Nashua on March 28, 
health had been failing for a number 
years, but he had until very recently 
1 able to attend his business. He leaves 
idow and eight children, as well as four 
|. hers and two sisters. 
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GEORGE H. TARLTON 


George H. Tarlton, aged 69, of Newfields, 
died in that town on April 16. Mr. Tarl- 
ton was born in Newington, but had lived 
since boyhood in Newfields where he was 
prominent in musical circles, and where he 
held the office of selectman in 1915-1919. 
He was a member of the Universalist 
Church and of the Fraternity Lodge, I. O. 
O. F. His widow survives him. 


MRS. MARY E. NELSON 


Mrs. Mary E. Nelson, widow of Freeman 
J. Nelson, died April 16 at the Centennial 
Home for the Aged, Concord, N. H., at the 
age of 86 years. 








The Concord S. P. C. A. 





ed on our dumb animals. 


can be made humane. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE 
needs the help of every person in the state to stop the cruelties that are inflict- 


With this help, the sufferings and torture of the ani- 
mals in New Hampshire can be overcome. 


LAWS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The tracers in old horses can be driven out of business. 
Cattle will not be left in pastures until Christmas. 


The S. P. C. A. of Concord have this work well started and with 
the support of the people will carry it through. 


In Making Your Will Remember the S. P. C. A. 


The cattle shipments on the trains 











Telephone 1216-W 


“The Rose Studio” 


BLANCHE M. GERRISH 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


| 
| 
| 53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
| 


CONCORD, N. H. 

















HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 


abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume II is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 


The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’r. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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ON THE HEAD WALL OF TUCKERMAN RAVINI 


In This Isue-THE HIGHEST PATH IN NEW ENGLAND 


20 cents per copy $2.00 per year 











THE 


Edson C. Eastman Co. S D 
WORK SHOE 


PUBLISHERS BEST SHOE MADE TO WORK IN 
SEND FOR FOLDER 
BOOKSELLERS which will give you styles, prices 


and information. 


STATIONERS RUBBERHIDE CO., 


Room 45 Essex Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


120 No. Main St. 
CONCORD, - N.H. 


Nothing like them elsewhere; none 
so comfortable; none wear so long. 
You buy from the maker. 

















Life and Accident Insurance 


United in One Policy 


T HIS substantial New Hampshire institution, officered and directed 

by New Hampshire men, operating under the direct supervision of 
the New Hampshire Insurance Department, subject to the rigid require- 
ments of the New Hampshire insurance law, furnishes a combination 
of life and accident imsurance in one policy which cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other company doing business in this state. Why should 
New Hampshire people look elsewhere? 


What we do for one premium and in one policy: 
$5,000.00, death from any cause. 
$10,000.00, death from any accident. 


$15,000.00, death from certain specified accidents. 
$50.00 per week for total disability resulting from accident. 


Every dollar of the policyholder’s interest as represented by the reserves calculated 
by the Insurance Department, on deposit with the State of New Hampshire. 


A Splendid Opportunity for Successful Agents 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED LIFE BUILDING, CONCORD, N. H. 
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THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly at Concord, N. H. 
By THE GRANITE MONTHLY COMPANY 
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The Magazine Will Contain 


As the Road Unrolls 
An account of a motor trip through the White Mountains, including routes and 
illustrations. 
The New Ete PRAGIORGO: ovsiccccsacccdnsainceanddasscaundl A symposium 
Including opinions by such authorities as Professors Cunningham and Ripley of 
Harvard. 
The Republican Party in New Hampshire 
What men like Senator Moses, Major Knox and Mr. Frank Musgrove think its 
policy should be in the coming campaign. 


If you are not a subscriber, and would like to receive 
the magazine regularly, fill out the coupon below 








THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for my subscription to the GRANITE MONTHLY for 
one year beginning 
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Entered as second class matter at the Concord, N. H. postoffice. 











BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 











BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS COMPANY 
12: MERRIMAC ST NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











We Sell Homes! 





S CITY HOMES FARMS 
nt SUMMER HOMES 
<a We have a long list to select from 


and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 


So called “stupidity” on the part of to help you find exactly the kind of a 
school children is often due to eye place you want. 
strain. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


If your child is backward, let us 
*xumine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait] 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD 53 NORTH MAIN STREET 


CONCORD, N. H. 
C w Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday. Tel. 275 





BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 
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Boston & Maine 
A GLImMpPseE OF LAKE SUNAPEE 


As summer comes the thoughts of many busy people the country over turn 
toward this spot, one the most beautiful of New Hampshire’s many summer colonies. 





